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THE CRY OF THE WOMEN 
At Rumor of War. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS-WARD. 





Ah no, ah no! 
Ah woe, woe, woe! 
The power called weakness doth cry ; 
It rises and rings to the sky. 
Sacredly we contest. 
Bearers of sons; to the bearers of arms! 
—We protest. 


Ah no, no, no! 
Oh woe! Oh woe! 
By the vision that dieth not, 
By the anguish never forgot, 
Piteous our behest. 
Bearers of sons; to the bearers of arms! 
—We protest. 


Oh no, oh no! 
Oh woe, woe, woe! 
By the crime of the shot and the shell, 
By the pangs when the murdered fell, 
The hot deed we arrest. 
Bearers of sons; to the bearers of arms! 
—We protest. 


Not so—No, no! 
We let them go 
The deadliest wrong to right. 
But war for a petty slight? 
War for a cause unblest? 
Bearers of sons; to the bearers of arms! 
—We protest. 


God help us—No! 
Spare, spare the woe! 
By the hero in his grave, 
By the maiden who gently gave 
Her gladness for her dead. 
By the lovers newly wed, 
By the widows’ old-told fate, 
By the home smote desolate, 
By the eyes of the fatherless child— 
Solemnly we contest! 
Bearers of sons; to the bearers of arms! 
—We protest. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Glorious news from Michigan! The 
municipal woman suffrage bill passed the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
May 15, at 3.15 P. M., by 25 majority. 
A special despatch from Mrs. May S. 
Knaggs gives the vote as yeas, 58 ; nays, 33. 
There is great rejoicing in Lansing over 
this signal victory. 

The Massachusetts Senate, on Thursday, 
May 16, after a spirited discussion, en- 
grossed the license suffrage bill by a vote of 
15to12. This is a very important and 
significant fact. No bill this session has 
met with such bitter and persistent oppo- 
sition. Next week we shall give a fuller 
account of the affair. 


o> 
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The Historical Pageant given last week 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association was a great success. The 
tickets for every seat had been sold several 
days in advance. Then standing room 
was engaged. Premiums were offered for 
the best seats. ‘The beautiful Hollis Street 
Theatre was packed. The managers and 
aids of the theatre co-operated in every pos- 
sible way, with the greatest heartiness and 
good will. A warm welcome awaited the 
Pageant, and when the curtain fell on suc- 
cessive scenes, the cheers, the clapping of 
hands, the waving of handkerchiefs, the 
Smiling faces, showed the thorough ap- 
preciation of the audience. Mrs. Liver- 
more explained each tableau in advance, 
in @ most eloquent and impressive manner. 
The gross receipts were $2,211.50, and 
after all expenses have been deducted, a 
substantial sum will be placed in the 
treasury. Everybody was delighted, and 
rs 7 proposed to repeat the Pageant in the 

all. 
sae + ee 

Especial credit is due to Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, without whose energy, buoyancy 
of spirit, executive ability, and indefatiga- 
ble labor, the Pageant could not have been 
carried through to success. Honor is due 
also to the many friends in the variou 





| 


Leagues, who co-operated with her. Last, 


but not least, the thanks of all friends of | 


equal rights are due to the city press for 
the friendly and ample reports of the 
Pageant. The Globe made it a special feat- 
ure, publishing a very full report, with 


| portraits of the principal performers; the 


Herald gave us two columns on the edi- 
torial page; the Advertiser had what some 


persons think the most picturesque ac- | 
count of all; and indeed the daily papers, | 


with scarcely an exception, showed the 
greatest friendship and kindness to our 
Pageant. 
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The Michigan House of Representa- 


tives has passed a bill to punish by im- | 


prisonment not exceeding fifteen years the 
enticing into any place, for immoral pur- 


poses, of persons under sixteen years of | 
age. 


a -— 


At its State semi-annual convention, re- 


, cently held at Northampton, the Massachu- 


estts W. C. T. U. 
resolution : 


passed the following 


Resolved, That while now as ever we are dis- | 


satisfied with Local Option as inadequate, and 
we shall continue to demand Prohibition until 


obtained, we ask this Legislature as an act of | 


simple justice to at least give to woman the ballot 
to protect her home. 


Mrs. A. ©. Thorp, of Cambridge, made 


| an effective address showing the import- 


ance of woman's ballot. 
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The higher education of women is ad- | 


vancing everywhere. The Cherokee na- 


tion last week dedicated their new female | 


seminary at Tahlequah with great rejoi- 


cings. 


contains more than one hundred rooms, a | 
chapel and school halls and recitation- | 


rooms, is steam-heated and supplied with 
water-works of its own, and will 
cost, when finished, $200,000. This money 
comes from the lease of their lands to the 
cattle companies. The Springfield Repub- 
lican says: 

“The dedication procession took one 
hour to pass a given point, and in- 
cluded Freemasons, 
school board and teachers, the children of 


| the schools, the faculty and students of 


the national male seminary, and hundreds 
of people from all over the nation crowded 


| the capital city, while all the buildings 





were decorated.” 
~* e+ 

The Overland Monthly has collected 
from the register of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz some interesting sta- 
tistics showing that co-education is more 
favorable to matrimony among women 
than separate education. Of the young 
women who have graduated from the 
girls’ colleges of New England during the 
last eight years, 11 per cent. are married; 





of those who have graduated from the co- | 


educational colleges of New England, 26 


per cent. are married; while of those who | 


have graduated during the same time from 
the Western colleges (all co-educational) 
36 per cent. are married. 


marriage rate of the older colleges, like 
Oberlin, is, of course, much higher than 
that of colleges all whose alumnz are 
comparatively recent graduates. 


nO -O— 


Miss Mary Morgan and other ladies of | 


Montreal are making a strong effort to 


have the advantages of the medical course | 


at McGill University opened to women. 
At a recent meeting, a large committee of 
ladies was appointed, with power to add 
to their number, and pressure will be 
brought to bear upon the faculty in every 
legitimate way. One of the best sugges- 
tions was that made by Dr. Cameron, that 
any future endowment given to the Medi- 
cal Department of McGill should be grant- 
ed on condition that women hereafter 
shall have equal advantages. The wide- 
spread interest taken by women them- 
selves in the question is an encouraging 
sign. A Montreal correspondent of the 
Toronto Week says: “On Saturday the 
Montreal cabbies were secretly quizzing 
each other as to what in the name of won- 
der was taking all the pretty women of 
the town into a dusty and dismal apart- 
ment of the Fraser Institute.”’ ‘The attrac- 
tion was a meeting to consider the profes- 
sional education of women. 
—_———_ oo 

The New York Press asks: 

What has become of the bill for the 
appointment of women inspectors of fac- 
tories? It was suppressed by the last 
State Legislature, and is ignored by the 
present one. And yet this bill is a wise 
measure. It would reduce the evils of 
child labor. It would help women 
workers of all kinds, and give employment 
to twenty-five energetic women. y do 


The building is three stories high, | 


Odd Fellows, the | 


The comparison | 
| is limited to the past eight years, as the 


| the present factory inspectors band to- 
ether to kill it? Why do men who vio- 
| late the factory laws persistently oppose 
| it? Simply because they know it is diffi- 
| cult to purchase a woman. Dinners and 
| drinks and cigars won’t do it. Woman in 
this sphere would work out great reforms. 
Give her a chance. 

—0oo— 


The Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives has defeated the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment striking the word 
**male” out of the constitution. 
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Miss Frances E. Willard and Miss Anna 
Gordon have just returned from a seven 
weeks’ trip in the South, during which 
| they attended eight State Conventions of 
the W. C. T. U. At a reception given 
them last week in St. Louis, Mo., by Mrs. 
F. H. Ingalls, Miss Willard said that dur- 
ing her Southern tour she had talked in 
tavor of woman suffrage at every opportu- 
nity. ‘*Everywhere we found the strong- 
| est men and women coming out on our 
| side and saying, ‘We must enfranchise in- 
telligent womanhood to offset the vote of 
ignorant men. With an educational test, 
| we shall soon be ready for women’s ballot 
as a home protection measure, and very 
likely will give it before the Northern 
men are ready.’ Mrs. Clara Hoffman, 


through Missouri, said on the same occa- 
sion: **At Jackson, Charleston, Dexter, 


| Woman suffrage, and told plainly how the 
| W. C. T. U. had become converted to it. 
The cause is growing rapidly. 


| opinion.” 
‘“These remarks were received with great 
| enthusiasm.” 


—— -- ee 


have | 


The Bombay Guardian calls attention to 
an extraordinary book which is being dis- 
tributed broadcast as a prize book in the 
Government Girls’ Schools in the Bombay 
| Presidency. The following quotations 


who had just returned from a lecture tour | 


Poplar Bluff, and everywhere, I talked | 


Every- | 
| where I noticed the growth of suffrage | 
The St. Louis Republican says: | 


are given as specimens of the teachings set | 


forth in the book: 


“If the husband of a virtuous woman be 
ugly, of good or bad disposition, diseased, 
| fiendish, irascible, a drunkard, old, stupid, 
dumb, blind, deaf, hot-tempered, poor, 
extremely covetous, a slanderer, coward- 


ly, perfidious and immoral, nevertheless | 
| she ought to worship him as god with | 


mind, speech and person. The wife who 
gives an angry answer to her husband 
will become a village pariah dog; she will 
also become a female jackal and live in an 
| uninhabited desert. ‘The woman who eats 


| question. 


sweetmeats without sharing them with | 


in a hollow tree. The woman who walks 


filth-eating village sow. 
| speaks disrespectfully to her husband will 
| be dumb in the next incarnation. The 
| woman who hates her husband’s relations 
| will become from birth to birth a musk- 
rat living in ordure and filth. She who is 
always jealous of her husband’s concu- 
— will be childless in the next incarna- 
tion.” 


To illustrate the blessed results of a 


great reward that came to the wife of an 
| ill-tempered, diseased and wicked Brah- 


her husband will become a hen-ow!] living | 


alone without her husband will become a | 
The woman who | 


| hall. 


| 


wife’s subserviency, a story is told of the | 


it, simply because she does not herself 
appreciate its value, than another person 
would have, had he the power, to deny her 
a coveted privilege to which she is justly 
entitled, because he never happened to 
wish for a similar pleasure himself. 


———_— -eee- ~-— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Last Tuesday I lunched with Mrs. Julia 
E. Curtis at Syracuse, and later reached 
Auburn, where I was met by Mrs. J. Mary 
Peirson, one of the leading women of the 
place, who has earnestly pushed our 
cause. I was her guest, and at 5 o’clock 
we went to the Grand Union Hotel kept 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Peirce. It is a 


temperance house, and all the appoint- | 


ments are neat and tasteful. Here we 
found many of the influential women in 
temperance and suffrage work. Mrs.5. Y. 
tose, the president of the Political Equal- 
ity Club, Miss Marguerite Fosgate, who 
conducts a woman suffrage department in 
the Herald, Mrs. Susan Crossman, Mrs. 
Delia A. Clary, Mrs. Welch, who is in 
charge of insane women in the State Insti- 
tution, and delegations from other parts 
of Cayuga County, Mrs. Diana Williams 
from Weedsport, Miss Emily and Miss 
Belle Howland from Sherwood. 

After a pleasant chat with these ladies 
we went to the Young Men’‘s Christian As- 
sociation Hall, which was well filled in 
spite of the warm evening. Mrs. Peirson 
presided, and I spoke on ‘‘Is it a Crime to 
be a Woman?” 

This year both the members of Assem- 
bly from Cayuga County are warm advo- 
cates of suffrage. Dr. John E. Savory, 
the member from Auburn, has proved his 
faith by his works. The women of Auburn 
had never been able to vote at school 
meetings, because of some real or fancied 
restrictions in the charter. Dr. Savory 
has had the charter so amended that there 
is now no objection to their voting, and they 
are looking forward to using the privilege 
in large numbers at the election two weeks 
hence. 

On Wednesday I journeyed to Batavia, 
where I was‘entertained by Mrs. Emily 


Putnam Lozier and greatly enjoyed two | 


days passed in her society. I also saw 
our earnest friend Mrs. Octavia Griswold, 
Mrs. Baker, and others interested in our 
On Thursday evening I spoke 
in the First Baptist Church. Mrs. Lozier 
presided and Rev. Mr. Duflield offered 
prayer. There was a good and represen- 
tative audience. 

Friday brought me to Byron, where 
Mrs. Sylvania Green, who entertained 
me, has done much to arouse and sustain 
an interest in our cause. In the evening I 
spoke at Byron Centre. 
rain; the clouds were heavy, and a few 
drops had fallen before we reached the 
This lessened the audience, but 
some two hundred were present. Mrs. 
Green presided, and the Vandunburg 
family sang some suffrage songs very ac- 
ceptably. 

Saturday I journeyed to Buffalo through 


| fields yellow with dandelions and past 


min, who served her husband with a slav- | 


of carrying him on her own shoulders to 
visit his mistress. The British Govern- 
ment in India has bound itself not to in- 
terfere with the religion of the natives, 
| but it certainly ought not to inculcate 


ish obedience, and even went the length | 


orchards white with blossoms. In the 
afternoon I travelled down the shores on 
the blue waters of Chautauqua Lake. At 
Jamestown Mrs. Martha J. Henderson re- 
ceived me with hospitable kindness. She 


| and her sister, Miss Tiffany, have been in- 


in Government Schools the worst doc- | 


trines of heathenism. The London Senti- 
nel says: ‘Ignorance is to be preferred to 
such hideous teaching. The women of 
India can never rise under a Government 


—_+o«—____ 


New Brunswick, N. J., has had an elec- 


great excitement, because of some of the 
acts of the present board. Many women 
voted. The 
ticket, was elected. 


+o 


The Seattle Leader says: 
The woman who has always been sur- 


and nearly every want has always been 
supplied by means aside from her own 
efforts, and who has never had occasion to 
sorrow over the moral downfall through 
legalized methods of some one in whom 
she has a o~—- egg interest, is not 
very likely to desire the ballot,—partly be- 
cause of early teaching and the influence of 
her surroundings, but chiefly through pure 
indifference. Yet she has no more right 


use of her name to hinder any other woman 
from securing the elective franchise, who 
has felt the need of it and who does desire 





| ton. 


rounded with plenty, whose every need | 


to lend her voice and her influence and the | 


which makes it an object of ambition to | 
the girls to obtain such a book as a prize.” 


tion for school committee, attended with | 


citizens’, or anti-Catholic | 


defatigable in the work, corresponding all 
over Chautauqua County, and making out 
a list of engagements that will occupy 
closely the next three weeks. All of them 
are in the county, where much enthusi- 
asm seems aroused. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


The friends of Mrs. Nathaniel White | 


and her family will learn with sorrow the 
death of Horatio Hobbs, of Concord, N. H. 
Mr. Hobbs was born in North Hampton, 
N. H., July 18, 1845. At the age of 
twenty-one he engaged in business in Bos- 
In November, 1871, he married 
Armenia, daughter of the late Nathaniel 
White, and since the death of the latter 
he, with his family, has made his home with 
Mrs. White. He is survived by his wife 
and two children, Nathanie] White Hobbs, 
aged fifteen, and Annie White Hobbs, 
aged thirteen. Mr. Hobbs was highly 
esteemed by a wide circle of friends as an 
honest, upright citizen, of unblemished in- 
tegrity and the strictest sense of honor. 
As a son, husband and father, he was 
kind, considerate and affectionate, and his 
family have the sympathy of the entire 
community. H. B. B. 


It threatened | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss MATILDA HINDMAN has gone to 
Washington Territory to work for woman 
suffrage. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE will deliver the me- 
morial address before U. S. Grant Post 
No. 4, G. A. R., at the Town Hall of 
Melrose, Mass., on May 30. 

Miss’ ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND is 
going abroad in June, and is said to have 
accepted a position in a young women's 
boarding school in London. 

THE Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL-Scort, of 
Abbotsford, is preparing for the press 
some unpublished journals of her great- 

| grandfather, Sir Walter Scott. 

PUNDITA RAMABAI begins her school in 
the Bombay District, India, with one 
_child-widow and three unmarried little 
girls. It is expected that more pupils will 
soon be added. 

Miss ZILPHA SMITH, of East Boston, 
has been granted two months’ leave of 
absence from her important post in connec- 
tion with the associated charities, and will 
go to London to study the charity organ- 
izations there. 

Miss ELIZABETH STRONG, the young 
California artist, who has made a repu- 
tation at Paris as a painter of animals, and 
especially of dogs, has been temporarily 
disabled. While painting her picture for 
the Salon, the turpentine she was using 
caught fire and burned her hands severely. 


QUEEN CHRISTINA, of Spain, has prom- 
ised her support to the anti-slavery cam- 
paign in Africa. The Spanish Society has 
work near its own doors, as slaves of both 
sexes are brought from the interior of 
North Africa and sold in the open markets 
of Morocco. 


Miss ANNA DICKINSON has been con- 

| fined to the sick-room of her aged mother 

for the past six months, and has not been 

away from home for an hour at a time 

since last November. Mrs. Dickinson has 

, been very feeble and her two daughters 

have been nursing her. Mrs. Dickinson's 
death is just announced, 

Miss AASTA HANSTEEN, who has spent 
several years in this country, has just re- 
turned to her home in Norway. There 
she will be well able to aid the cause of 
equal rights for women, which is assum- 
ing large proportions in that country. 
Miss Hansteen is a woman of fine educa- 
tion in science, literature and art. 

Mrs. FANNIE H. Carr, of Camden, N.J., 
has received a beautifully embossed testi- 
monial from the International Temperance 
Convention held in Melbourne, Australia, 
on the centennial of that far off city. It 
is an acknowledgment of her paper on 
“The Economic Side of the Temperance 
Quescion,” which was sent, by request, to 
be read at the convention. 

Mrs. EMILY PFEIFFER’S new volume of 
poems, ‘Flowers of the Night,” the pub- 
lication of which was interrupted by the 
stroke which fell upon her in the death of 
her husband in January last, is, we are told, 
to appear this month. It is known that 
Mr. Pfeiffer, who was a man of varied 
accomplishments, was virtually the editor 
of his wife’s works, which passed out of her 
hands into his almost as soon as committed 
to paper. In accordance with his wishes, 
the issue of ‘Flowers of the Night” is re- 
sumed by his widow at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Miss KIN KATO, who came to this coun- 
try from Japan about five years ago to be 
educated, has started for home via Cali- 
fornia. She took a course at the Salem 
Normal School and at Wellesley. She has 
embraced Christianity, and was recently 
admitted to membership in the Tabernacle 
Church, Salem, Mass. When she came to 
America, it was understood to be the de- 
sire of the Japanese Government that her 
religious ideas were not to be influenced, 
but that if she wished to embrace the 
Christian faith she should be at liberty to 
do so. 

Mrs. LAuRA M. JOHNS, who is to speak 
at the annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association in anniver- 
sary week, is the president of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association. She has had 
excellent opportunities for observing the 
practical workings of woman suffrage in 
Kansas, which are the subject of so much 
discussion and interest and of so many 
conflicting newspaper reports. She took 
an active part also in securing the passage 
of the municipal suffrage bill, and can tell 
us how this measure of justice was brought 
about. Every one should take advantage 
| of this opportunity to hear her. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE CENTENNIAL. 


The Military Centennial Parade of April 
30th was certainly a grand sight. But even 
more remarkable was the immense crowd 
which viewed it—a crowd so tremendous 
that we had all been forewarned to keep 
out of its way. Many timid suburban in- 
dividuals stayed quietly at home, fearing 
lest they should be torn limbfrom limb by 
the massed millions. Others went to New 
York by the early morning trains, ‘‘to 
avoid the crush,” but I can say from per- 
sonal experience that these extreme pre- 
cautions were unnecessary. 

Our party reached New York at 9.30 
A. M., went up town with tolerable com- 
fort on anjelevated road train, and took 
our places at a window on Fifth Avenue. | 
From this spot we watched, with sym- 
pathy not unmixed with indignation, the 
struggles of the police with the crowd, 
and wondered at the extraordinary pa- 
tience of those dense masses of people, | 
who waited for four mortal hours, before 





any sign of the parade appeared. 

Denser and denser grew the throngs, | 
until ‘the Avenue” was completely filled. | 
Not only the sidewalks but the street itself | 
was taken up, from curb tocurb. It did 
not seem {possible that any procession 
could forcejits way through this mammoth | 
mass-meeting, and we began to wonder 
whether the military would be forced to 
take another route. The police occasion- 
ally] made [strenuous efforts to keep the 
crowdjupon{the sidewalks. One mounted 
policeman §pressed his horse vigorously 
against the intruders, who temporarily re- 
tired, hooting at ‘tour finest,” returning 
like the waves of the sea, as soon as he 
movedja few steps away. 

But the courage, the rashness of the 
women and children was wonderful to be- 
hold! * In the very front ranks were many 
little children, while on the sidewalks we | 
saw a number of women walking calmly | 
along, carrying babies intheir arms! ‘The 
women even walked up and down the mid- 
dle of the street, up to the very last mo- 
ment,j,when the final order to ‘fall back | 
was given, and some of them appeared to 
contemplate following Belva Lockwood's 
advice and marching with the procession. 
A very large, stout colored lady calmly 
preceded a company of troops for a block | 
or two; she wished to change her position, 
and this was her only chance. A number 
of other women temporarily joined the 
parade in the same way. 

The police never succeeded in fully clear- 
ing the way forthe procession. Many of the 
regiments were forced to bend their lines, | 
as there was not room for them to walk 
with straightened ranks, and in some cases 
a few men would drop behind as they 
passed a ‘bulge’ in the crowd. Such a 
**bulge” occurred nearly opposite our win- 
dow, and although the crowd could not 
have projected more than a foot beyond the 
line at that point, it was enough to serious- 
ly inconvenience the military, especially | 





where, as in the case of the Pennsylvania | 
troops, the projecting knapsacks and 
blankets prevented the men from march- 
ing shoulder to shoulder. The way in 
which the West Point Cadets passed that 
projection of the crowd was simply superb. 
The left of the line wheeled, and formed 
in column, executing this difficult manceu- 
vre with perfect precision. All the troops 
marched finely, but none equalled our gal- 
lant Cadets. 

The Boston Cadets made a fit 2 show, as 
did all the troops from dear old Massachu- 
setts. The Vermont men roused special 
enthusiasm among the crowd, perhaps on 
account of the green sprigs which all wore 
—the sprays of evergreen reminding the 
Hibernians present of their loved color. 

All the governors were received with 
marked applause, especially the governors 
of the Southern States, and Gov. Foraker, 
of Ohio, who received a warmer welcome 
than the governor of New York, David B. 
Hill. Gov. Benj. T. Biggs, of Delaware, 
was remarkable for his courtly grace. He 
bent low as he acknowledged the saluta- 
tions of the crowd, who were delighted 


But while there was a fair amount of 
enthusiasm displayed by the mammoth 
crowd of Tuesday, I heard nothing which 
could compare with the splendid bursts of 
cheers which marked Boston’s centennial 
celebration of June 17, 1775, the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. When it is a question of er- 
thusiastic patriotism, what State can com- 
pare with the grand old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts—the State whose troops 
bore the brunt of the Revolutionary War! 
The centennial number of Harper’s. Weekly 
gracefully acknowledges the pre-eminence 
of Massachusetts and Virginia, inits beau- 
tiful title-page, which shows these two 
sister Commonwealths standing hand-in- 
hand, as they stood in the forefront of bat- 
tle. 

Poetry and prose were sadly mixed in our 
experiences of Tuesday, and it was hard 
to descend from the clouds of patriotic en- 
thusiasm, to behold policemen striving by 





crowd, rapping the men over their hats 


and poking them with their elubs—not 
very severely, it is true, but ina way un- 
pleasant to witness. The police, undoubt- 
edly, were in an awkward predicament, 
for they were obliged to keep the crowd 
from usurping the entire roadway. We 
saw fainting women dragged from out 
the press, and one was brought wholly 
uncenscious into the house. As soon as 
she recovered consciousness she exclaimed, 
‘*Where is my child?” Awful situation! 
But a policeman fortunately remembered 
where the sick woman had been standing, 
sought out and brought the child. The 
latter was taken to the attic to see the pa- 
rade, and his mother, feeling better, slipped 
off without him, presumably to see the rest 
of the show. 

It was indeed a splendid sight, and one 
which old and young alike flocked to see. 
Many energetic old ladies came in to the 
city from the surrounding country, deter- 
mined to see the show! Very jolly and 
good-natured were the crowds which 
thronged the railroads leading out of the 
city at nightfall, and very amusing were 
the cries of the venders of all varieties of 
centennial wares, who besought us to take 
our last chance for a hundred years of 
buying relics, newspapers, or badges, for 
the small, trifling sum of adime! Thus 
we returned home, weary but triumphant, 
and those who solemnly bade us an eternal 





farewell in the morning were surprised— | 
I hope agreeably—to see us return alive, | 


safe, and well. 

On Monday we had the satisfaction of 
knowing that we were, at least tempora- 
rily, among the upper ten thousand. 
Perched on the roof of a lofty mercantile 
building, in the very heart of the great 
business community, we looked placidly 
down upon the great majority of our fel- 
low-citizens. Even the President was cer- 
tainly beneath us, although, to be sure, he 
had the advantage of being drawn rapidly 
along by four horses, amid the cheers of 
the thoughtless multitude, who failed to 
pay any attention to those that sat upon 
the house-tops high. Beautiful, indeed, 
was the stately pageant in the bay, as seen 
from our lofty perch, and while we waited 
for the coming of the Dispatch, there were 
plenty of interesting objects in the neigh- 
borhood to occupy our attention. Grand 
old ‘Trinity Church stood close to us, upon 
the left, the grass growing fresh and green 
around the graves of patriots and Tories 
alike. ‘The lofty monument, erected to the 
memory of those who died in the British 
prison -ships, was wreathed with red, 
white and blue, and so was the more mod- 
est memorial which stands above the grave 
of Alexander Hamilton. It is said that the 
first-named monument was erected, not 
from pure patriotism, but from mixed mo- 
tives. It was feared that Pine Street might 
be continued through Trinity burying- 
ground, and lo! patriotism required the 
placing of the memorial just where it 
would effectually prevent the continuation 
of the street. 

The feeling of the native New Yorker 
for Old Trinity is a peculiar one. It is 
his Bunker Hill Monument, and, before 
the Brooklyn Bridge was built, all heights 
were measured or described by comparing 
them with the height of this fine old 
church, the steeple of which is about 300 
feet in height. The trees about it are just 
breaking into that first tender green 
of en: y spring, a few decorous beds of 
tulips break the monotony of alternate 
swar! and monument, but they are too 
few i:n number to mar the solemnity of 
the scene. The white stone pathway 
about the church is scrupulously free from 
dirt and dust, or so it looks from our 
giddy height. All about us the roofs are 
crowded with people. Crash! What was 
that? Some luckless child, walking rash- 
ly upon an old skylight or trap-door, has 
gone through, fortunately not far, we 
hope, for we can hear him crying, as we 
look down on the roof whence he so sud- 
denly disappeared. On our right lies the 
North River, bounded by the lofty and 
dusky warehouses of Jersey City. In 
front of us lies the great bay, the glory of 
New York. As I look out on the shining 
waters with their splendid array of ships, 
they seem to say, with quiet triumph: 
“Yes, it is our turn to-day; to-day the 
great city glorifies us who have so long 
glorified her. For she is great because we 
have made her so. We surround her with 
a shining girdle of strength; we bear her 
up in our mighty arms; and to-day she 
acknowledges our power and crowns us 
with bright garlands of a thousand stream- 
ers, and salutes us with the brazen 
throats of innumerable cannon.” 

The double line of war-ships look very 
imposing as they ride at anchor, waiting 
for the President’s coming, while the bay 
seems fairly alive with vessels. At last 
we hear the distant boom of the guns, as 
the Dispatch, looking almost like a toy 
ship, so bright is she with pendants and 
streamers, begins to run the gauntlet of 
the great, grim war-ships. An old soldier 
near us points out that the reason the can- 
non sound so faint is not only the distance, 





but also the fact that they are rifled. 
Rifled guns do their deadly work more 
quietly than their smooth-bore brethren, 
it would appear. Flash! then a cloud of 
white smoke; then, finally, a subdued 
bang. Fortunately for the ears on the 
many house-tops, the wind blows off- 
shore, hence the noise is much softened 
before it reaches us. 

How beautiful are these smoke-gar- 
ments, in which each vessel clothes her- 
self! They seem to know, these brave 
ships, that a vessel without sails loses half 
her beauty, and they draw around them 
these curling smoke-wreaths, as Ginevra 
of old shook her shining tresses over her 
fair shoulders. In the middle background 
the hills of Staten Island stand out blue 
against the sky; on the left, the lofty 
Washington Building makes a frame for 
our picture; while toward the right stands 
the grand statue of Liberty,—calm, un- 
moved, a most noble figure,—the genius of 


| our people, and of the great city, a great, 


immovable fact behind all the unrest and 
noise of the fluttering pageant. The sky 
above is blue, and mottled with fleecy 
white clouds; the water gray and spark- 
ling as steel, the sun flecking it with alter- 
nate light and shadow. AsI look at the 
gleaming sea-picture, I am reminded of 
the great marine pageants of olden days— 
of the Spanish Armada, of the espousals 
of the fair Adriatic. I fancy that sel- 
dom, perhaps never, has a more impress- 
ive scene been witnessed, or one which 
gave so great a sense of quiet power, of 
the silent strength of our mighty but 
peaceful republic. 

Steamboats, or their captains, are cer- 
tainly possessed of what is vulgarly called 
cheek, and have been, [ imagine, ever since 
the first ‘‘infernal invention” dashed up 
the river, frightening the quiet dwellers 
beside the Hudson with its dreadful noise 
and showers of sparks. They press close 
after the Dispatch, after the manner of ex- 
cursion boats, whose nature is not retir- 
ing. As the Dispatch turns and bears 
down upon us, the parade reaches the 
climax of its beauty—her great double 
loops of flags are almost barbaric in their 
beauty and profusion, and the grace with 
which the little vessel bears down on the 
other tack is almost as great as that which 
so fascinates us in the movements of the 
famous yachts in their racing year. 

Decidedly, sailing vessels are more grace- 
ful than steamers. This parade is most 
imposing from its grandeur, from its im- 
mense numbers and from its war-like 
character. But, for actual beauty and’ 
grace, it cannot compare witha gala yacht 
race day, when the white-winged beauties 
go gleaming by before our dazzled and ad- 
miring eyes. 

And now ensues a long period of wait- 
ing—a distinguishing feature of this most 
crowded centennial. Old Trinity occa- 
sionally cheers us by playing some nation- 
al tune on its chimes, beginning with 
‘Yankee Doodle,” that despised tune now 
become our corner-stone, musically 
speaking. The wind rises, and the dust 
rises likewise. We begin to understand 
why weather-stations are placed on the 
top of high buildings. We also wish that 
roofs were not covered with tar gravel, 
for while this substance is agreeable to 
the feet, it is not pleasant beneath our eye- 
lids. Like the saints of the old hymn, 

‘We now arise 
And wipe the dirt from out our eyes.” 

At least we try todo so. The wind seems 
to be blowing about ninety miles an hour, 
and the President tarrieth long. In the 
meantime, the procession of stately war- 
ships, gay steamboats and dainty, raking 
steam yachts glide past us up the North 
River. We admire these grand new war- 
ships, with their needle-like black hulls, 
so low, narrow and long do they seem as 
their rams cut through the gray waters. 
One of them has her decks and upper 
wood-work all painted pink (the Atlanta, 
if we were correctly informed) giving her 
a rather peculiar look, so that my little 
son says, “That ship isn’t finished yet.” 
The Chicago looms up vast and impos- 
ing from the waves, while a congregation 
of white boats on her decks suggests that 
means of escape are not neglected. The 
Boston, with her white hull, looks as fair 
and spotless as the reputation of her great 
namesake. 

It is delightful to see these great power- 
ful leviathans of the deep pass almost at 
our feet; but the distant view was the 
more beautiful, when the whole far-away 
fleet looked like a gathering of phantom 
ships wreathed in clouds of glory and in- 
cense, their distant thunder coming slowly 
to our ears, with dim and ghostly sound. 

FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 
_—_————__ eo o—___——_ 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 


Mrs. Amanda Smith, who has been at- 
tending the Liberia Conference, writes 
from Africa to the Southwestern Christian 
Adwocate : 

“Tt was the first time I had been present 
at a conference of this branch of God’s 
church, the United Brethren, and I was 








mee 


seats the bar of the conference, 
as advisers we could speak on every sub- 
ject. I thanked God for that much ad- 
vancement, even in Africa. So I take 
courage, for if a woman has a chance on a 
conference floor to have a good uare 
talk, she can well afford to wait till the 
time comes for further advances.” 
But if women are allowed to have “a 
good square talk” in a religious gathering, 
what becomes of that command to the 
Corinthian women to “keep silence in the 
churches” which is put forward as the 
chief barrier to further advances, such 
as ordination? A. 8. B. 


———— -# ee —__ 
MISS PRYDE’S HOME IN PARIS. 


PARIS, APRIL 27, 1889. 
Editors, Woman's Journal : 

‘You must not think of leaving Paris 
without an introduction to Miss Pryde, 
and thus getting an opportunity of judg- 
ing for yourself as to the need of the lovely 
‘Home’ she makes for students and gov- 
ernesses.” 

Thus spoke my friend, as she showed 
me the sights of Paris. We were then 
walking under the Arc de Triomphe, and 
I am afraid that in my interest for galler- 
ies and museums, I had forgotten the ur- 
gent need of willing workers in this world 
of Paris. 

We crossed the road to the Avenue Bois 
de Boulogne. It was a perfect day; the 
sun shone gaily, the temperature was 
spring-like, people were sitting on the 
benches in the sunshine. We had left 
snow in America, fog in England, and 
now, this day in the end of December re- 
minded us that somewhere there was 
spring. 

Miss Pryde’s Home, No. 23 of this su- 
perb Avenue Bois de Boulogne, is within 
five minutes walk of the Arch. The 
houses are very large, very high, and Miss 
Pryde’s ‘‘appartement” is ‘au quatriéme.”’ 

We sat down, a little breathless from 
our exertions, on a bench in the corridor, 
before ringing the bell. We could hear 
merry voices near at hand, and, indeed, 
when the door was opened, several girls 
in gay mood were to be seen busied in set- 
ting the rooms to rights. ‘‘Everything,” 
they explained, was out of place, ‘“because 
on Christmas Day the study as well as 
the dining-room was used for the tables. 
All the English and American governesses 
in Paris who had no homes or friends 
were invited to dine at the ‘Home’ that 
day. In consequence, the usual order of 
things had to be disarranged.” 

**Was Miss Pryde at home?” 

“Not yet, but she was expected to 
déjeuner, in about half an hour. Would 
we not wait for her?” 

With the remembrance of the four flights 
we had just climbed vividly in our minds, 
we thought it better to do so, and very 
gladly entered the salon, a bright room, 
flooded with sunshine. 

My friend chatted away to the French 
directress, making familiar inquiry about 
the success of the Home. Meantime, I 
amused myself with taking mental notes 
of my surroundings. I thought the taste- 
ful, simple room had a hospitable expres- 
sion, which would be acknowledged grate- 
fully by the lonely stranger in Paris. The 
large windows did more than let in the 
sunshine, they opened to view some beau- 
tiful trees in gardens far below, and 
brought in pure, clear air, a tonic 1n itself. 

The sanitary condition of houses in Paris 
is far behind the civilization of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and a highly sensitive 
nose gives its possessor many an uncom- 
fortable hour. The advantage, therefore, 
of the situation chosen by Miss Pryde is 
obvious to all who have any experience in 
continental cities. 

But my mental notes were now abrupt- 
ly brought to a close by the entrance of 
Miss Pryde. Her cordial greeting to my 
friend was extended to me, and, as the 
bell rang for déjeuner just at that moment, 
she begged us to come so hospitably that 
we could not refuse. Seated at Miss 
Pryde’s right hand, I had a good opportu- 
nity for making a little study of her and of 
the ladies seated at the long table of the 
salle. 

Miss Pryde is a Scotch woman, of come- 
ly middle age, energetic and exceedingly 
kindly in appearance. The expression of 
her face is sweet and earnest, that of one 
who has a life work well in hand. She is 
one to whom young people would instinct- 
ively trust their sorrows and turn for 
comfort. Her voice, addressing some 
bright-looking women towards the centre 
of the table, turned my attention from her- 
self to them. 

“This is a friend from America,” said 
she, gaily, ‘tare you not pleased ?”’ 

How eagerly the faces turned to me! I 
was immediately assailed with questions. 
“Did I know Boston and New York? Did 
I like America? Was I going back soon?” 
As I replied in the affirmative to all these 
questions, I felt at once on a friendly foot- 





Beside me was a French teacher, come 
from the fogs of Londen to spend her 
Christmas vacation in her beloved Paris, 
Next to her were some art students, while 
a Swede, the centre of much gaiety 
table, had come to study singing. She 
had a lovely voice. 

The lunch was very good, combining 
the best of English and French cooking. 
Some very fine pears were handed round 
for dessert. 

‘The remains of our Christmas feast,” 
said Miss Pryde. Then she explained that 


English friends of hers had sent her a sum: 


of money for her Christmas dinner, and, 
therefore, she had been able to give a very 
luxurious repast to her guests. She said 
there were six American ladies (teachers) 
present at the Christmas dinner. 

Looking about me, I noticed that some 
of the ladies were served before the others, 
‘They are artists, hard-working students, 
and want to get back to their work,” said 
Miss Pryde. 

I felt glad to think that these hard-work- 
ing students (two of them were Ameri- 
cans) were having such a nourishing meal 
in the middle of the day. The déjeuner of 
three courses would not have been a bad 
substitute for a dinner. 

When the meal was over and the ladies, 
each busy in her own direction, had left 
the room, we went to the salon for a cup 
of tea. Being by this time thoroughly in- 
terested in the home, I begged Miss Pryde 
to tell me all she could of its purpose, and 
of the necessity for its existence, as well as 
her own reasons for devoting her life to 
its welfare. To make the story as brief 
as possible, I will give it in outline: 

Fourteen years ago, Miss Pryde came to 
Paris for her health. She had always 
been engaged in useful work, and, as soon 
as she regained strength, looked about for 
something to do to help the world. She 
met Dr. and Mrs. Forbes, who were try- 
ing to solve the problem of how to help 
the English governesses who were contin- 
ually coming to Paris in the hope of gain- 
ing a knowledge of, or perfecting their ac- 
cent in French. She worked with these 
good people for some years, but not with- 
out feeling that the work done was too 
narrow in its grasp, needing to be more 
comprehensive. She has brought all her 
experience with Dr. and Mrs. Forbes to 
bear upon the question, and the result is 
the present beautiful Home. 

Miss Pryde’s Home is for ladies only, 
and is open to four classes of workers. 
‘*Many people,” she says, ‘‘want to send 
them away from Paris, saying it is not 
right that ladies should come here to 
study. But Jsay,” said she, ‘they have 
every right to the great educationa! ad- 
vantages which Paris affords, and instead 
of advising them to go home, as other 
principals have done, I welcome them 
warmly, and encourage them to gain 
everything they can by a sojourn here. 
We have four classes of workers. 

**1, Those who earn their livelihood by 
teaching. 

“2. Those waiting for situations. 

‘3. Students’who intend to be teachers. 

“4, Artists. 

“Poor students cannot afford to take 
first-class French lessons. Therefore it is 
necessary that we should give them oppor- 
tunities here in the Home. We have a 
resident French governess who has 34 
diploma from the Institute, and our direc- 
tress is French. There are five classes of 
an hour each, daily, which students can 
attend free of charge. One governess by 
this means was able to take a diploma at 
the Institute, with the immediate result of 
the difference of three hundred dollars ad- 
dition to her annual salary. Had she come 
poor and inexperienced to Paris, she could 
not have obtained first-rate lessons, and 
would most likely have failed to gain any- 
thing by a residence in the city.” 


Do those awaiting situations need the 
protection of the Home? Hear Mis: 
Pryde’s heart-breaking stories of ladies 
reduced almost to starvation and unable 
to pay their landladies, and then give judg- 
ment. 

And those who have their time well em- 
ployed in giving lessons? Think of the 
advantage it is to them to be well fed and 
to live in comfortable circumstances, it 
good air. Just the same advantages may 
be applied to the case of artist students. 

But, it may be asked, why cannot girls 
be as comfortable in a boarding-house it 
Paris as in Boston or New York? In the 
first place, good pensions are beyond their 
means. Second-rate ones are dirty and 
often situated in unhealthy parts of the 
town; the food is poor and sometimes 
cannot be digested by those accustomed 
to plain fare. Disgusted with boarding. 
the lady obliged to study economy takes 4 
room and resolves to provide her ow? 
meals. This ends in semi-staryation, for 
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a busy woman cannot find time to consider 
per appetite. Very soon she brings her- 
self down to a straw. There are many 

restaurants, but a lady of small 

cannot afford to patronize them. 
Food and fuel both are dear in Paris. In- 
deed, so far as my personal observation 

nothing necessary to comfort is 
cheap in Paris. If one could live on arti- 
ficial flowers, instead of food! 

For five dollars a week, the ladies at 
Miss Pryde’s Home are well nourished, 
cared for, and assisted by counsel and help 
to obtain the advantages they seek. If 
they were boarding, they could not expect 
comfort for so small a sum. Nor could 
they hire a room and feed themselves 
properly for five dollars a week. 

Of course many things are possible to a 
man in the. way of getting cheap meals, 
which a lady could not attempt, but it is 
far from the best thing for the health, even 
for a hardy young man. An American 
friend gave us his experience the other 
day. Tobegin with, he is very poor. He 
is an artist and is copying a picture in the 
art gallery of the Louvre. He makes his 
own coffee in his room, and eats a couple 
of rolls without butter for his breakfast. 
At mid-day he goes to a cheap restaurant 
for workingmen, where he gets a meal for 
twenty-fivecents. Later on, he getsadinner 
for thirty-five cents. His appetite is sat- 
isfied, but he derives little benefit from the 
food, for he grows whiter and thinner 
every day. He has tried everything in 
Paris in the way of cheap living, and con- 
gratulates himself on his present success. 
“But,” he adds, ‘tof course a lady could 
not go to such restaurants.” 

I give this incident in order to show how 
great a boon it is to ladies to have good 
air, good food and a pleasant home for the 
moderate sum of five dollars a week. 

Many parents would be glad to give 
their daughters the advantages of a short 
residence in Paris, did they but know how 
to arrange a home for them there. Miss 
Pryde’s ‘‘Home” already numbers several 
Americans, and is hospitably open to many 
more. Under her kindly wing, even a 
delicate girl might safely get through a 
winter in Paris. ADA M. TROTTER. 
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A HOME FOR DEACONS. 


ANOKA, MINN., May 6, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Because the readers of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL keep pace with the march of 
mind and the progress of thought, I here- 
with bring to them the free-will offering 
of a brand-new idea. 

They already know that at the last Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, the same representative breth- 
ren who excluded from their number Miss 
Frances E. Willard, Mrs. Mary C. Nind, 
and other faithful daughters whom certain 
annual conferences had elected as dele- 
gates, did in their great wisdom, goodness 
and power create out of nothing or next 
to nothing acertain Order of Deaconesses. 
They did further devise, in their broad far- 
sightedness, that this new order of beings 
should work on the ancient plan for the 
old order of women, namely, the privilege 
of working for nothing and boarding them- 
selves; und, that not only a name but a 
local habitation might be given to this 
many-fathered but motherless female child 
of the M. E. General Conference, a new in- 
stitution is to rise (as fast as the women 
can raise the funds) called the Deaconesses’ 
Home. 

The end and aim of this new creation 
may not be to serve and to glorify their 
creators with renewed zeal ; it may be to as- 
sist in the salvation of the world by setting 
examples of humility to women who would 
aspire to preach for a fixed salary, to prac- 
tise the art of healing on equal terms with 
men, and to serve in the capacity of trained 
nurses on their own responsibility for 
whatever rate of compensation their skill 
and faithfulness can command. Ihave no 
remarks to make on the new departure, or 
the tardy resurrection from innocuous 
desuetude, whichever it may be. If Rip 
Van Winkle can adjust himself to the re- 
quirements of the present age, after a long 
sleep of eighteen centuries, more or less, 
there is nothing to be said; but on another 
subject I am free to speak, and have al- 
ready spoken. 7 

In my humble opinion, the great need of 
our times is an Order of Deacons modelled 
after the plan for the Order of Deacon- 
esses devised by the concentrated wisdom 
of the M. E. General Conference of 1888; 
and, as a proof of my earnestness in that 
belief, at a public meeting in the city of 
Red Wing, Minn., where I was called upon 
0 speak, I offered to donate to the said 
city of Red Wing acertain lot for the erec- 
tion of a Deacons’ Home. 1 reasoned that 
if there are many women of wealth and 
leisure who would willingly serve the 
church and the world without pecuniary 
reward, then amongst men, to whom all 
Positions of emolument and all avenues of 
usefulness (save the office of mother-in- 
law and one other occupation) have long 
been open, there should be a still greater 








number. They must bein the prime of 
life, for it is the best work of the best men 
that is wanted. They will be expected to 
take a course of study in theology and in 
medicine, if they have not already done 
so. Applicants must be between the ages 
of twenty-five and fifty years; but excep- 
tions will be made in favor of men who 
have been eminently successful in indepen- 
dent work—Dr. Buckley, for instance, and 
such leading physicians as are known to 
have cured more than they have killed. 
These exceptional cases will form a privi- 
leged class, who will be entitled to board 
but not salary. Anybody who intimates 
that he ought to have a salary for doing 
missionary work requiring a high order of 
talent and a liberal education, will be con- 
sidered mercenary, and ineligible for the 
office of a nineteenth century deacon. 

There will be a board of managers for 
the Deacons’ Home, and it will be in har- 
mony with the fundamental idea of the in- 
stitution that this board should be com- 
posed of women. This will tend to culti- 
vate humility, which is a rare virtue. 
Moses was a meek man, and, therefore, 
well qualified for a ruler and a religious 
teacher. If meek men are ever to bear 
rule in this country, there must be some 
facilities for their development which have 
never before been offered. ‘ Vox populi, 
voz Dei’? might once have been correct, 
but now it is, ‘Vox populi, vox barreli, 
vox salooni.” The W. C. T. U. has only 
forty departments of work, and one more 
would, doubtless, be cheerfully added to 
the list. So, asa prudential measure and 
as a tribute to that organization which 
evervhody expects to lead the van, slay the 
lions, kill the bears, bring up the infantry, 
and attend to the commissary department 
on the march toward the millennium, I 
shall endeavor to place the Deacons’ Home 
under W. C. T. U.management. The dea- 
cons will certainly have to possess a higher 
type of good moral character than that re- 
quired of rum-sellers. They must be Chris- 
tian, but it is not absolutely necessary that 
they be sectarian. And now, with these 
liberal provisions, how many deacons do 
you think I shall get to the square mile? 
How many in the round world? The city 
of Red Wing was very anxious to secure 
for itself the location of the State Reform 
School, but to have the first and only Dea- 
cons’ Home in the world would be of great- 
er value, even as an advertisement; and yet 
no deacons have been provided with whom 
to start the institution. ‘Charity begins 
at home, but does not end there.” I am 
willing to remove the lot to Minneapolis or 
Chicago, if only the much-needed Order of 
Nineteenth Century Deacons can be suc- 
cessfully established. 

JULIA B. NELSON. 


SHE TOOK HIM FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


Mrs. E. M. Gosse, in Wide Awake, tells 
this story: ‘‘Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, the 
sturdy advocate of woman suffrage, and 
one of the senior editors of the WoMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL, received a charming compliment 
the other day. His compact figure, his 
smiling face surrounded by snow-white 
beard and whiskers, his large head crowned 
with hair as white, are very well known 
indeed to Boston people. Sitting at his 
desk in the pleasant parlors of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL, which look out on Boston 
Common, Mr. Blackwell received a call 
from Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, who was 
accompanied by her little daughter. The 
small woman of five years gazed admiring- 
ly at Mr. Blackwell, poised her head criti- 
cally to survey him from all points, walked 
round and round him, and finally ex- 
claimed in enthusiastic tones, ‘Well, this 
is the first time I ever saw Santa Claus in 
the day-time before!’ When Mr. Black- 
well put on his hat and coat and walked 
out, her disappointment was great because 
he did not disappear up the chimney.” 
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“THE MALE IS THE RACE.” 


EN ROUTE IN INDIAN TERRITORY, | 
May 3, 1889. 5 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Mr. Grant Allen’s article is a choice mor- 
sel indeed, and should be added to the curi- 
osities of literatuye. I am glad to believe 
that the annals of ‘‘Woman’s Rights” fur- 
nish no approach to its monumental one- 
sidedness. Grant Allen is a scientific 
writer, and his contention that ‘‘the males 
are the race” proves once more that of all 
bigotry, that of a soured scientist is the 
most stupendous. 

‘Yours for the unit of humanity formed 
from the fractions man and woman, 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
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CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor ; 

Please inform your readers that I have a - 
tive semedy for the above-named disease. its 
Ceneiy, See Senenade of beneiocs comes bave 

y cured. Is be glad to send two 
of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have consum if they send me 
their Express and P. O. 4 
T. A. Stocum, M.C., 


Respectfully, 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 








HUMOROUS. . 


It is when the Young Idea first 
to shoot that a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing.—Life. 

Senior surgeon—How’s that case of 
heart trouble coming on? Junior surgeon 
(forgetting himself)—It’s all settled, doc- 
tor; she accepted me this morning. 


*O docther, Oi kin’t schlape a wink for 
two moonts,”’ said the patient, in tones of 
distress. ‘Ah, I see, a case of insomnia.” 
“Oi soy, docther, does ye tink it’s ez bad 
ez thot ?””—Epoch. 


“Tommy,” said his mother, “do you 
think you’ll get a prize at school for being 
good?” ‘“No’m,” said Tommy. “Why 
not, sir?’’ asked his father, sternly, 7 
down his paper. ‘Because they don’t 
give any,” answered Tommy, meekly. 


Perhaps it was jocosely that a pastor re- 
marked that the Roman Catholic Church 
was fortunate in having one infallible 
pope. In his church, he said, he had nine 
deacons, and every one of them thought 
himself infallible. 


A clothier has excited public curiosity 
by having a large apple painted on his 
sign. When asked for an explanation, he 
replied, ‘If it hadn’t been for an apple, 
where would the ready-made clothing 
stores be to-day?” 


No wonder that certain names arouse 
the prejudice of the fastidious. The Duke 
of Newcastle once received from a newly 
arrived clergyman, named Rose, a written 
application for a day’s fishing. Thus his 
answer ran: ‘“*The Duke of Newcastle 
cannot comply with Mr. Nose’s request. 
P. S.—Finding Mr. Nose’s name is Rose, 
he is pleased to grant his request.” 


Take 
Hoots 
Sarsapatilla 
\QO 
Poses 
VoeNallar 


The Ohfef Reason for the marvellous suc- 
cess ot Hood's Sarsaparilia is found in the fact 
that this medicine actually accomplishes all 
that is claimed for itt. Its real merit has won 

for Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Merit Wir « popuiarity ana sate 
greater than that of any other blood purifier. 
It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, etc. 
Prepared only by OC. L, Hood & Co., Lowell, Masa, 











Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields. 


. Only reliable 
Shield made, 
Have been worn 
by more than six 
million ladies. 
Sales five times 
that of any other 
Shield made in 
U.S. or Europe. 
Beware of imi- 
tations. 
SAMPLE PAIR, 
= By m 
Pat. in U. S. and Europe. 25 Cents. 


OANFIELD RUBBER OOMPANY, 
86 Leonard St., New York. 


LADIES ! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 















Once Tried, Always Used. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Sow or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice am, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and —- parties ogetet served by — C 
competen le e linens and glass, elegan' 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


D. COOK & CO. Avon and Bedford Sts. 











New Spring Books. 
ALAN THORNE. 


By Mrs. Martua Livineston Moopey. 
$1.25. 

All who are interested in the solution of the great 
problems that vex society to-day, should read ALAN 
THORNE. While not second to “Robert Elsmere’ 
in its strong humanitarianism, it represents the 
higher inspiration and motive, the happy combina 
tion of faith and works which alone stands for the 
truest Christianity. 
illustrating by example rather than by argument, it 
is a book to strengthen belief, to cheer and encourage 
rather than to bewilder and dishearten. 

Its pictures of the home life of the poor are as 
vivid as Dickens’ and its treatment of the temperance 
question is masterly in its realism. 

Every home should feel its delightful influence. 
Every thoughtful reader, young or old, will be the 


12mo, 


Christians wounded by the specious doctrines of Mrs. 
Ward, it will be a message of healing and refresh- 


ment. 
TOM’S STREET. 

By Mrs. 8. R. Granuam Crarke. 12mo, $1.50 

Admirers of the “Yensie Walton Books” will be 
pleased to hear that Mrs. Clarke has written a new 
book, fully up to the standard of her former success- 
ful efforts. Tom Young, the hero, is a manly young 
fellow, full of enthusiasm in work for others. It is 
a story of “beginnings that have no endings,” of 
persistent sowing of the seed upon all kinds of soil. 
The harvest was a glorious one. 


VAGABOND TALES. 


By Hyatmar Hsortu Boresen. 12mo, $1.25. 

Prof. Boyesen’s “Vagabond Tales” is a most en- 
gaging collection of this popular story-teller’s recent 
“novelettes.” There is a breeziness, a vigor, and a 
manliness about his characters that captivate the 





THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 


By Marcaket Sipney. 12mo, $1.00. 


Peaseley said “establishment”—of Brimmer Broth- 
ers & Company, dealers in “apples, potatoes, family 
provisions, and—butter and doughnuts.” At least, 
that’s the way it began. The object of the “establish- 
ment’? was to earn money for Mamsy and baby Roly 
Poly. How it did that and much more is told in this 
delightful story, brimful of racy New England life 
and child-life, Margaret Sidney’s specialties. 


JOURNEYINGS IN ALASKA. 
By E. Runamau ScipMoreE. New edition, paper 

covers, 50 cents. 

The most graphic and accurate account of the re- 


The Little Red Shop was the establishment—Miss | 


Simple, earnest, unsectarian, | 


Latest Books. 


An Hour with Deisarte. 
A STUDY oF EXPRESSION, oy ANNA MorGAn, 
of the Chicago Conservatory. Il) 
Mueller Sp: e and Marian Reynolds, with full- 
page figure illustrations. 4to, cloth, $2.00. 








Not to have a knowledge of the ‘‘Delsarte Method’’ 
| is to be ignorant of the promoters of genuine 
oratory and classic gesture. 


| Aryas, Semites and Jews, 

JEHOVAH AND THE CHRIST. A Record of Spir- 
itual Advance from the Household or Personal 
God of the Semite Abram, and from Jehovah, the 
Tutelary or National God of the Israelites, to the 
Universal Father Revealed by Jesus the Christ: 
with the contracts made between the Household 
God and Abram; the Tutelary God, Jehovah, and 


| the Israelites; and between Our Father in Heaven 


better for its teachings; while to the many earnest | 


reader at once, and combine dramatic force with | 
literary skill. Some of these stories have already | 
been translated into French, German and Spanish. | 


sources and possibilities of Alaska that has ever | 
| been written. It gives one an immediate desire to | 


| start on an exploring tour. 


| FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, 


And How They Grew. By Marcaretr 
Stpngy. New edition, illustrated, quarto, 
illuminated board covers, only 25 cents. Reg- 
ular edition, cloth, $1.50. 

The best, the breeziest, the brightest story of child- 
hood’s real humanity yet written. No home with 
children should be without it. 


At the Bookstores, or sent by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 





devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR. 
Mus. Mary B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


Bn! copies sent on application. Or the paper 
be sent one month for ten cents. 


All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWwIcK CoLBY. 








weeks for 10 cents, 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad. 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | 2P!T0R». 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cente a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE Hopkins, and others. Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 





WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, | 





THE PHILANTHROPIST 
P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 


A WANT SUPPLIED 


The First Exclusive 


Retail Bedding Store 


in New Englana. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
TRON BEDSTEADS, 


and a full line of Fine Bedding always in stock. In- 
fants’, Children’s and Invalids’ Bedding a specialty. 

Ask to see the SIESTA CRIB MATTRESS 
and PILLOW, Now is the time to have your Hair 
Mattresses, Pillows, Bolsters and Beds Remade and 
Renovated. 


PUTNAM & CO.,. 
8 and 10 Beach St. 











ESTABLISHED 1849. 


and all Mankind. Also, the Circumstances, Inci- 
dents, and Events attending the Preparation for 
and the Promulgation of the Second Revelation. 
By LoRENZO BURGE, author of “Pre-Glacial Man 
and the Aryan Race.”” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Essays: Religious, Social, Political. 
By Davip ATWoop WAsson. Edited by O. B. 
Frothingham. With portrait, $2.50. 
Mr. Wasson was one of the most profound men of 
his day, and his essays and poems will find a per- 
manent place in literature. 


Observation Lessons. 

A Manual for Teachers, presenting Practical 

Methods of teaching Elementary Science to the 

Young. By Louisa P. HOPKINS, Supervisor of 

EI tary Sci in Boston Public Schools. 

Paper, 25 cents. 

A system of instruction for the training of the 
senses of the young to secure habits of observation, 
thought and expression, enabling teachers to teach 
successfully Elementary Science as required in the 
present system of education. 


Our Clorified. 

Poems and Passages of Consolation. Edited by 
ELIZABETH HOWARD FoxcrortT. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 
Edited by Her Daughter. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 

The Presidents of the United States. 
From Washington to Cleveland, with portraits. 
By JOHN Frost, LL.D. Brought down to date 
by HARRY W. FRENCH. Cloth, white, black and 
gold, $1.50. 

From Lady Washington to Mrs. 

Cleveland. 
By Lyp1A L. GorRDON. Cloth, $1.50. 

Manners: 

Or, Happy Homes and Good Society. By SARAH 
J. HALE. Cloth, $1.75. 

Travellers and Outlaws. 

Episodes in American History. By THOMAS 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. With an appendix 
of authorities. Cloth, $1.50. 

Methods and Aids in Geography. 
By CHARLES F. KING, Principal of the Dearborn 
School, Boston. Cloth, illustrated, $1.60 net. By 
mail, $1.75. 

OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES: “THE BLUE 
AND THE GRAY.” The initial volume is 


Taken by the Enemy. Cloth, illus., $1.50. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE: 
A Start in Life, Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
Biding His Time, Cloth, illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 








Little Miss Weezy’s Brother. 
az the author of ‘Little Miss Weezy.” 
illustrated, 75 cents. 

The Story Mother Nature Told Her 

Children. 


By JANE ANDREWS, author of “Seven Little 
Sisters,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Year's Best Days. 
Stories and Poems for Young People. By Rosa 
HARTWICK THORPE, author of “Curfew Must 
Not Ring To-night,” etc. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


Sold by ali Booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid,. 
on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


DO YOU BUY BOOKS ? 
Do you Subscribe for Periodicals ? 


I can save you money on all publications. 


Cloth, 





| Address, 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five | 
| is a Sunday-school paper issued once a week, full 


CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Gaskell Literary Club, 
254 Franklin St., Chicago, Ilis. 


OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 


EDITED BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN, 





of interesting stories and pictures for young peo- 
ple. Here are some of the interesting things that 
subscribers will find in its columns during the 
coming weeks: 

A Missionary Number. Full of Missionary Talks, 
Stories and Information. 

A Temperance Number, Devoted entirely to this 
noble cause. 

Short Stories, Pictures and Poems. 4y XAate 
Sumner Gates, “Archie Fell,” Sidney Dayre, Caroline 
Leslie Field, and others 

Young Men Who Were Laughed at. Ay Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, author of the “Zigzag Books.” 

TERMS. 
WEEKLY. 
Single subscription . ° 


10 copies to one address, each . 
25 copies to one address, each . 


FORTNIGHTLY. 
Single subscription . . . 
10 copies to one address, each . 
25 copies to one address, each . 


THE CHILD’S HOUR. 


This is our new illustrated Sunday-school 
paper, for children under twelve years of age. 
It is the younger brother, so to speak, of Our 
Sunpay AFTERNOON, and hopes for a warm wel- 
come at your hands. The price is very low: 


Single subscriptions ._ . 30 cents a year. 
10 copies to one address, eac 2% cents a year. 


It is a weekly paper, full of stories, pictures, 
and pleasant talk for little folks. Try it for one 
year. Sample copies sent free. Address 

W. A. WILDE & 00., 25 Bromfield 8t., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50 cents a renee Address 

THE WO *S 


LADIE 


75 cents a year. 
70 cents a year. 
60 cents a year. 


40 cents a year. 
35 cents a year. 
30 cents a year 





Des Moines, Iowa. 


’ SOME. GUIDE 





Sig TOKOLOGY oct 


ALICE B, STOCKHAM A co.,Chicago.!l- 
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‘The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, MA 


Letters containing remittances, and ociating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Regletered letter or P. O. Money 


¥ 18, 1889. 


Order, or .’s Money-Order, may be sent at | 
our risk. 'y sent in letters not registered, at | 
the risk of the sender. 


The poaeies of the ris a sufficient receipt for | 
the first su ption. The change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This chan; 
should the first or second week after the | 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


NOTICE TO MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN. | 


Chapter 196 of the Acts of the year 1889, re- 
quires the assessment, at their dwellings, of ‘‘all 
women twenty years of age and upwards, who | 
shall, in writing, over their own signatures, re- 
quest the Assessors to assess them for a poll 
tax.”’ Said Act also makes it “the duty of the 
Assessors to inquire at each . . . dwelling-house 
. . - for such written requests for assessment 
and” to “ascertain the age and occupation of all 
persons so . . . desiring to be assessed, together 
with their residences, on the first day of May of 
the current and preceding year.” All women 
desiring to be assessed for a poll tax, should have 
their written requests for assessment, in the form 
required by the Act of 1889, ready for delivery to 
the Assessors when they shall visit the houses 
where they dwell. Each request should be upon 
a separate sheet, signed by the applicant. No 
application for the assessment of a woman for a 
poll tax will be received by mail, or in any other | 
than in the manner provided by said Chapter 196, | 
except by filing, in the office of the Assessors, | 
the list provided for by Section 12 of Chapter 298 
of the Acts of 1884, as amended by Chapter 200 
of the Acts of 1888. Assessment blanks can be 
had at Woman’s Journal Office, 3 Park Street. 
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OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its Fifth Annual Convention in Akron, 
Summit County, Ohio, on May 22, 23, and 24, | 
1889. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
and Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace will be present. 

Persons attending the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Convention at Akron, O., commencing May 22 | 
and lasting through May 24, will be granted a | 
reduction in return railroad fare. 

MarrTua H. ELwet.t, Pres. 


a 
NORTHWESTERN ILLINOIS. | 


Rockrorp, Iuu., May 1, 1889. 
The seven northwesternmost counties of Illinois 
have recently been aroused to suffrage work by 
Mrs. Gougar, and now we are planning for a | 

District Convention in Freeport, May 28 and 29. 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw and our State President, | 
Mrs. Holmes, will be with us, also a brilliant 
young Chicago lawyer, C. S. Darrow, who has 
recently been winning laurels as an orator on 
political and economic themes. We have some 
excellent speakers in our own district who will 
help also. Three delegates are invited from every 
E. 8. A., and one from any other woman's or- 
ganization which is in sympathy with our work, 

as isthe W.C.T.U. Catuarine G. WavGn. 





Anniversary Week. 





New England Annual Convention and Festival. 





THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


WILL OPEN IN 





| 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Monday Evening, May 27th, at 7.30 P. M., | 


AND WILL CONTINUE ON 


Tuesday, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M., in the Meionaon. 


This will be followed by the usual Anniversary Festival in Music Hall, Wednesday evening. 


Monday Evening, in Tremont Temple. Mrs. Lucy Stone will preside, and addresses 


will be made by Rev. Charles G. Ames, of Boston; Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Kansas, who will | 
give a most graphic and interesting account of the recent elections in that State, and the active part | 
taken in them by the women; Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Maine; and Mr. Henry B. Black- | 


well. There will be no session Tuesday morning. 

Tuesday Afternoon and Evening Sessions will be held at the Meionaon, the 
afternoon being devoted to business and reports by the New England Societies. Among the 
speakers expected are Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Mrs. Mary Traffam Whitney, 
Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Rev. Louis A. Banks, Prof. W. H. Carruth, and others. 





THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


OF THE 


New England Woman Suffrage Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 
MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 
Wednesday, May 29, from 4 to 10 P. M. 


4P.M., Sociable; 5P.M., Supper; 6 P. M., Music, Toasts and Responses. 


The Woman Suffrage Festival last year was the most notable and brilliant event of Anniversary 
Week, and there is every indication that the occasion this year will be in every way as successful. 
The Committee take pleasure in announcing that 


COL. T. W. HIGGINSON WILL PRESIDE, 


and that short addresses may be expected from the following well-known ladies and gentlemen: 
Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe, who, by a happy coincidence, will complete her 70th year on the 27th of the 
present month, and to whom all the advocates and supporters of Woman Suffrage will rejoice to pay 
tribute on this festal occasion; Mrs. Lavra M. Jouns, by whose energetic labors the enfranchisement 
of women in Kansas was so materially hastened; Mrs. Mary Seymour Howe Lt, the efficient organ- 
izer of the Political Equality Clubs of New York; Mrs. Lucy Stow, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. 


first suggested the idea of portraying a 
series of dramatic events in American his- 
tory in living, moving, speaking groups 
and tableaux. The plan was effectively 
carried out by Miss Cora Scott Pond with 
characteristic energy and enthusiasm, 
She designed the programme, and has 
applied for a copyright. The practical 
difficulties were so great that many of 


| the executive committee, including the 
| present writer, gave a reluctant consent 
| to the enterprise. 


The result showed that 
the advocates of the Pageant were right. 
More than five hundred ladies and gentle- 


| men of Boston and vicinity, in appropri- 


ate costumes, revived the scenes of his- 
toric battle-grounds, in three acts, closing 
with such a gathering of representative 
women as was never before assembled in 
Boston. 

Mrs. Livermore was the historian, and 
probably no living person could have so 
admirably filled that difficult place. 
Standing in the centre of the stage, in front 
of the curtain, she prefaced each scene by a 
crisp, condensed statement of the incident 
to be displayed. Then the curtain rose, 
disclosing the group. Each scene was 
illuminated by calcium lights. There was 
a brilliant display of military companies, 
and music by the Hollis Street orchestra. 
Miss Annie E. Park gave a glorious solo 
on the cornet. 

Where all was so fine we cannot partic- 
ularize. Every scene on the programme 
was enacted except ‘*The Event of 1888,” 
which, for want of time, was omitted. 
There was much regret that it could not 
be given. Judging from the well known 
energy and efficiency of those who had it 
in charge, it would probably have been 
one of the most effective tableaux of all. 
The fact that on a sultry afternoon more 
than 2,000 persons kept their seats for five 
hours, from 1 to 6 P. M., and at the close 
rose and joined in singing the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ with enthusiasm, 
is evidence of the sustained merit of this 
great commemoration of national progress. 


| In one of the stage-boxes, beside the Gov- 


Ednah D. Cheney, Miss Cora Scott Pond, John C. Wyman, Esq., Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Rev. 8. J. | 
Barrows, Rev. E. L. Rexford, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., Charles Carleton | 


sq. . Christoph - Eliot, s d. A. Hinckley, 
Coffin, Esq., Rev ristopher R iot, Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, and as many others as the time | a graceful Columbus, surrounded by lords, 


will permit. 
Choice Instrumental Music will be Furnished by a Picked Orchestra. 


There will be over thirty tables, with twenty-six plates each, and in order to add to the sociabil- 


| ity of the occasion, well-known ladies, representing different localities, will preside at each table, viz. : 


—- +e ~—— 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Friday | 
and Saturday, May 24 and 25, 1889. 

On Friday evening the members will visit, by 
invitation, the Pratt Institute (corner De Kalb | 
Avenue and Ryerson Street), and inspect its | 
buildings and industrial classes. The party will 
assemble at 7.30 P. M. in the Packer Institute 
170 Joralemon Street (near the City Hall). 

The business session will be held at the Packer 
Institute on Saturday at 11 A.M. A paper on | 
‘‘Recent Phases in the Development of American | 
Colleges” will be read by Mrs. Helen Hiscock 
Backus. A report from the Committee on a 
Basis of Admission of Colleges to the Association 
will be presented by the Chairman, Miss Marion 
Talbot. 

The New York Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nz cordially invite the members to a reception at | 
the Packer Institute on Saturday, from 4 to 6 
P.M. Guests who are interested in the proposed 
Universities’ Settlement in New York are re- 
quested to contribute books suitable for the 
library. 

Members of the New York Association have 
kindly arranged to entertain visiting members of 
the General Association on Friday night. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Raeburn Hoy, 39 West 9th Street, New | 
York, will receive the names of those desiring to 
accept the proffered hospitality. 

Visits to the Centennial Loan Collections and 
the Metropolitan Museum may be made on Fri- 
day afternoon. 

The Association will meet in Buffalo, N. Y. 
on October 25 and 26. Marion Ta.nor, Sec’y. 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston, May 10,’ 89. 


omen *o+- a 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


The following sums have been received 


at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL in| = 


aid of suffrage in Washington Territory : 


BRAGG BOs ood icc cécccccccccecs $10.00 
Ele, Ws MIs a0 66 ch bb us cb 0dcee~ 10.00 
Two friends in Minnesota....... 10.00 
Ermelia Potter (collected) ...... 2.50 
Mrs. M. A. W. Rogers ......... 1.00 


Minnie S. Savage.......... ..0¢ 50 
Of the above, thirty dollars have been | 
forwarded to Washington Territory. We 
have also sent twenty-five dollars’ worth 
of leaflets to parties designated in Wash- 
ington Territory by friends there, and shall 
send more. Lucy STONE. | 





| follows: 


Boston, Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska, Miss Julia A. Sprague, Mrs. J. L. Whiting, and Miss Mary 
Willey ; Press, Mrs. Sallie Joy White. Sovrn Boston, Mrs. A. L. Burroughs and Mrs. Esther 


| Boland. Roxsvury, Mrs. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Mrs. E. L. Rexford, and Mrs. S. E. D. Currier, 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney and Mrs. S. E. B. Chauning. Brooxuine, Mrs. A. W. Car- 
penter. Wrst Newron, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Mrs. Abby Davis, Mrs. James P. Tolman, and 
Mrs. Kate Mead. Dorcuester, Mrs. F. W. G. May and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. East Boston, 
Mrs. A. H. Spaulding. Satem, Dr. S. E. Sherman. Meprorp, Mrs. R. P. Hallowell. Weiues- 
LEY Hiius, Miss Sarah H. Southwick. Everett, Mrs. F. A. Moreland and Mrs. A. P. Potter. 
Lynn, Miss Kate C. Ireson. Be~Mont, Mrs. Edward Whitney. Wrymovutn, Mrs. M. A. P. Hunt. 
WINCHESTER, Mrs. J. S. Nowell. DepxHam, Mrs. J. H. Chadwick. Preanopy, Mrs. M. O. Stevens. 
Other towns and cities will also have tables. 

Already there is a large demand for supper tickets, and all who wish to attend should secure 
their tickets without delay. Call upon or write to Miss Wilde, at the Woman Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, 3 Park Street, Boston. 

The sale of tickets will be limited to nine hundred, at $1.00 each. 

If friends have any choice in the tables, please designate it when ordering tickets. 
that the ninety Leagues of Massachusetts will be well represented. 

(<a All the Leagues are especially requested to send their banners by express to Miss Pond, 3 
Park Street, Boston, as they will all be needed for decorating the hall. 

We have availed ourselves of the large seating capacity of Music Hall, in view of the inconven- 
iences from overcrowding at some of our past receptions given in narrower quarters. We hope 
friends will appreciate this, and secure their tickets at once. 


It is hoped 


One Dollar. 
50 Cents. 
25 Cents. 


Price of Supper Tickets, - . 
Reserved Seats in Lower Balcony, 
Reserved Seats in Upper Balcony, 


The Woman Suffrage movement is gaining ground in public sentiment everywhere, and we 
ought to make our coming Festival a greater success in point of numbers and character than any of 
its predecessors. We urge our friends in the Woman Suffrage Leagues of Massachusetts to come to 
Boston for the Festival. We feel sure that all will be amply repaid by the social enjoyment ob- 
tained, and by hearing these eloquent speakers. We shall be better prepared to take our summer 
vacation after meeting together upon such an occasion. 

Remember that the supper tickets are limited to nine hundred. There is every indication that 
this large number will not be sufficient to meet the demands of those who wish to attend. The gal- 
lery tickets are also likely to be in great request. 

F. J. GARRISON, 
LUCY STONE, 

A. M. LOUGEE, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 

JUDITH W. SMITH, 

MRS. E. N. L. WALTON, 

JOHN L. WHITING, 
Committee of Arrangements. 








THE HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 


Thursday, May 9, was a red-letter day 
for Massachusetts suffragists. The patri- 
otism and love of liberty which burn so 
brightly in the hearts of American wom- 
en and find their expression in the demand 
for equal rights and impartial suffrage, had 
a charming manifestation in this brilliant 





WOMEN INVENTORS. 
Patents have been granted to women | 
during the week ending May 7, 1889, as 


Nellie M. Cahoone, Newark, N. J., Har- | 
ness-Pad. 

Ella N. Gaillard, New York, N. Y., 
Combined Paper-weight, Calendar, and 


Musical Watch. and unique affair. Hollis Street Theatre 
Mary W. Weightman, Newcastle, Eng- was crowded, even standing admissions 
land, Bedstead. - being taken. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 





ernor and Mayor, sat the venerable Theo- 
dore D. Weld, who led the anti-slavery 
uprising of Lane Seminary students in 
1834, and whose name is forever associated 
with Garrison and the original pioneers of 
the anti-slavery reform. 

A brief and comprehensive summary of 
the tableaux is all that we can give. Be- 
ginning with the year 1492, we saw Colum- 
bus at the Court of Queen Isabella, whose 
chief title to fame rests upon the part she 
took in promoting his great object. In the 
New World her memory will be immortal. 
Mrs. Chapin made a most stately figure as 
the Spanish Queen, and Rev. E. C. Abbott 


ladies, pages and maids of honor. 

Then followed the ‘Landing of the Pil- 
grims” in Plymouth in 1620. This was 
considered by many the most beautiful of 
all. It was enacted wholly by Plymouth 
people, under the direction of Mrs. Zilpha 
Harlow Spooner, herself a lineal descend- 
ant from the pilgrims of the ‘‘Mayflow- 


r.” 

The ‘Courtship of Miles Standish” in 
Duxbury, A. D. 1622, was quaint and 
romantic. It called forth great applause. 
Miss Johnson was a lovely Priscilla Mul- 


| lins, with John Alden, Miles Standish and 


the minister in striking attitudes. 
The ‘*Banishment of Roger Williams,” 
in Salem in 1635, showed the apostle of 


| religious toleration surrounded by the 








original Judge Sewall, clergymen and 
people, giving Mrs. Livermore an oppor- 
tunity to pay a splendid and merited trib- 
ute to our venerated and lamented co- 
laborer, his grandson, Hon. Samuel E. 
Sewall. 

‘The Banishment of Anne Hutchinson,” 
in Boston in 1637, was in the direct line of 
woman's right to preach the Gospel. Ina 
forest clearing, she stood amid her friends, 
appealing for a recognition of her relig- 
ious liberty. Miss Jessie Eldridge en- 
acted the part remarkably well. 

The *“‘Hanging of the Witches,” on Bos- 
ton Common in 1692, showed our genial 
friend Rev. E. C. Abbott in the extraor- 
dinary réle of Cotton Mather. He ap- 
peared on horseback to rebuke the execu- 
tioners for their delay in executing justice. 
He attributed their pity to the devil. The 
pale, kneeling witches, with the nooses 
suspended above them, 4nd the mob of 
spectators. made a striking picture. 

‘Hannah Duston’s Captivity and Es- 
cape” in 1698, showed the Indians sleep- 
ing, and Hannah, like a spirit of the night, 
taking their scalps. Mrs. Livermore 
called attention to the method in which 
the Massachusetts Legislature recognized 
her act of heroism by conferring a pension 
not on her but on her husband, and cre- 
ated great laughter by characterizing this 
as an act of “‘unexampled generosity.” 

Act Second introduced the Revolutiona- 
ry Period. A ‘‘Home Scéne in the Life of 
Abigail and John Adams” was followed 
by a “Garden Party,” in which they ap- 
peared as hosts, and with their guests 
danced the stately minuet, which was 
prettily and gracefully done. 





The “Boston Tea Party” of 1773 showeg 
the deck of the British vessel with its 
sailors in unconscious security suddenly 
captured by patriots disguised as 
who threw overboard chests of tea amig 
wild confusion. 

The “Minute Men of Lexington” jp 
1775 ‘“‘fired the shot heard round the 
world,” and ushered in the American Rey. 
olution. 

The “Battle of Bunker Hill” in 1775 
was bravely fought by a fine-looking body 
of young men from Charlestown, while 
from behind the scenes rang out the song, 
“The Sword of Bunker Hill.” . 

“Washington Takes Command of the 
Army” in Cambridge in 1775. The Father 
of his Country appeared on his war-horse, 
in the person of L. Edwin Dudley, who is 
himself making-a fight equally brave and 
necessary against still greater odds. The 
American soldiers were students from 
Chauncy Hall School and Charlestown, 
whose proficiency in military drill was 
very creditable. 

Next followed the reading of the Decla- 
ration of Independence by Cora Scott 
Pond, as the spirit of American liberty, in 
a snowy Greek costume, with a star on 
her forehead. Her thrilling tones were 
distinctly heard by the spell-bound audi- 
ence, while the Goddess of Liberty (Mrs. 
Prior) towered majestically in the back- 
ground. 

The ‘*National and Reformatory Period” 
opened with ‘‘Garrison printing the Libera- 
tor,” setting type with his own hands, as- 
sisted by one colored boy, and jealously 
interviewed by a policeman. 

The “Woman's Anti-Slavery Meeting 
Broken up by the Mayor of Boston” 
showed Maria Weston Chapman and her 
friends interrupted by Mayor Lyman. 
The costumes were very quaint and curi- 
ous. 

The ‘‘Boston Broadcloth Mob” in 1835 
showed Mr. Garrison dragged by a rope 
around his waist by a howling mob of the 
élite of this city—the “‘remonstrants” of 
their day and generation. 

‘Anthony Burns Returned to Slavery” in 
1854 was rendered more cheerful by Mrs. 
Livermore's lively account of his return to 
the North, and subsequent education as a 
Baptist minister. 

The ‘‘Departure of the Sixth Massachu- 
setts Regiment” in 1861 showed Gov. An- 
drew (Rev. E. C. Abbott) reviewing the 
troops, while the women and children 
waved their handkerchiefs and the bands 
played patriotic melodies. 

The ‘Hospital and the Woman's Sani- 
tary Commission” were graphic and realis- 
tic. 

The ‘“‘Emancipation Proclamation” read 
at Tremont Temple in 1862 by Judge Rus- 
sell (or Charles W. Slack) was greeted by 
a great gathering of white and colored with 
cries of ‘“‘Hallelujah!” “‘Praise God,” etc. 
Parting on either side, a plantation scene 
appeared in the rear, with rejoicings ina 
negro cabin, and the song, ‘‘Let my People 
Go.” 

“Our Immortal Heroes” was a group of 
statues of Garrison, John Brown, Sumner, 
Parker, Phillips, and Sewall, procured by 
Mr. John L. Whiting at great labor and no 
small personal expense, to add dignity to 
the occasion. 

‘*Woman’s Sphere” in 1800 was repre- 
sented by a fascinating little mother (Mrs. 
Cloudman) with her sixteen children and 
aged grandparents engaged in the various 
industrial occupations then open to women. 

‘*The Woman’s Crusade” in Hillsboro’, 
O., in 1873 was finely rendered by the 
Campello League and Commonwealth 
Quartette. 

‘“*Woman’s Sphere” in 1889 represented 
woman as’ orator, poet, editor, lecturer, 
astronomer, sculptor, minister, physician, 
lawyer, professor, artist, business mana- 
ger, organizer, musician, vocalist, school 
committee, newspaper staff, etc., in chari- 
ties and reforms, in literary, scientific and 
musical associations, and physical culture. 
In all these departments representative 
women appeared, and the whole audience 
rose-and cheered when Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Stone came forward. 

Mrs. Prior woke from her marble slumbers 





lic,”’ all present joining in the chorus. 

This brief sketch gives only a faint con- 
ception of the thrilling effect of this grand 
object-lesson in reform. 

Mrs. Livermore made merited mention 
of our obligation to the managers and em- 
ployees of the Hollis Street Theatre for 
their generous aid and kindly co-opera- 
tion, which were an important factor in 
the success of the entertainment. The 
chivalrous courtesy and considerate help 
of these skilled professionals deserves spe- 
cial recognition. 

Special thanks are also due to the daily 
and weekly press of Boston for very full 
and appreciative netices and reports of 
the Pageant. The presence of so many 
educated and influential women journalists 
on the staffs of our leading papers is a great 
and growing power for the woman’s cause- 
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WOMEN AND PROHIBITION. 


Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi, in another col- 
umn, criticises the prohibition movement, 
and the favorable attitude that she thinks 
she has discerned in the Woman's JOUR- 
nal toward the prohibitory amendment. 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL has not entered 
editorially into the discussion of prohibi- 

because “tone war at a time” is gen- 
erally a good rule, and the discussion of 
the temperance question, except where it 
touches the woman question, is not appro- 
priate to a woman suffrage paper. The re- 
mark which Dr. Jacobi says has been ‘‘re- 
iterated” by the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, has 
not in fact been anywhere made by it. We 
have confined ourselves to pointing out 
that a question in which women are vital- 
ly interested has been decided without 
their being allowed to vote on it, and that 
this one-sided decision has been vaunted 
as “the voice of the people ;” whereas, if 
the whole people had been allowed to vote, 
the result might have been widely differ- 
ent. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL has shown a bias 
in favor of the prohibitory amendment, the 
balance of opinion among its editors be- 
ing decidedly that way. 

The ‘theoretical dilemma” of the wom- 
en’s votes turning the scale in favor of a 
law which they could not enforce with 
bayonets is purely theoretical. In dozens 
of Kansas cities, the votes of wom- 
en, added to those of the better class of 
men, have defeated city governments that 
winked at violations of the liquor law, and 
put in city governments that have enforced 
the law. There has never been any attempt 
to dispute the matter by violence, not 
even in Elk Falls, where the election was 
decided in favor of the law and order party 
by one vote, that of a lady eighty-five 
years old, Mrs. Prudence Crandall Philleo. 

In like manner, in several Southern 
States, practical prohibition has prevailed 
for years because no liquor saloon can be 
licensed within some miles of a church or 
schoolhouse unless a majority of the men 
and women in the district petition for it. 
There has been much grumbling by the 
liquor men, but noarmed uprising. Expe- 
rience thus far has borne out Col. Higgin- 
son’s prediction, that ‘when any commu- 
nity is civilized up to the point of enfran- 
chising women, it will be civilized up to 
the point of sustaining their votes, as it 
now sustains their property-rights, by the 
whole material force of the community.” 
If this has been found true in communities 
not particularly law-abiding, and in the 
case of the liquor question, which is per- 
haps of all others the most irritating to the 
lawless classes, we need not have much 
fear of what will happen elsewhere. 

Dr. Putnam-Jacobi says: ‘The right of 
the majority to impose laws on the minor- 
ity reposes on the power of the majority” 
—a most extraordinary statement. It 
might as well be said that the right of 
Great Britain to tax the colonies without 
representation reposed on the power of 
Great Britain todo so. On the principle 
that might makes right, the minority, if 
they happened to be the stronger physical- 
ly, would have the right to rule the major- 
ity, or a military despot would have the 
right to rule the whole nation, if by dint 
of cannon he could secure the power to do 
so. All governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
In deciding what is to be done, where 
everybody’s interests are concerned, we 
follow the wish of the majority. Since we 
cannot suit everybody, we do what will 
suit the greatest number. ‘That seems to 
be on the whole the fairest way. ‘That, 
roughly stated, is the principle of repub- 
liean government. Those who believe that 
might makes right cannot very well believe 
in woman suffrage; and to be consistent 
they should also disfranchise all men who 
are incapable of military service. 

But it is asserted that the strong interest 
of women in the liquor question, and the 
fact that many women believe in prohibi- 
tion, “gives color to the idea that women 
do not care for the great and permanent 
movements of political life, and are only 
to be aroused by some issue which can be 
rendered passionate andemotional.” His- 
tory shows that neither men nor women 
can be greatly ‘“‘aroused” except by some 
issue which renders them ‘‘passionate and 
emotional,” at least for the time being. It 
was an excited mob that threw the tea- 
chests into Boston Harbor in 1773, and the 
Passion of the anti-slavery struggle tingles 
still in the poems of Whittier and Lowell. 
The Revolution and the Civil War would 
be called “great” movements. They were 
not “permanent,” because after each ques- 
tion was settled, and settled right, the agi- 
tation came to a natural close. The tariff 
question, the labor question, the temper- 
ance question, the civil service question, 
and all the other questions that now agi- 
tate our politics, will eventually get set- 
ted, each in its turn, and will then drop 
out of the field. There is hardly such a 
thing as a really ‘‘permanent movement” 
in politics, except the age-long conflict be- 
tween progress and conservatism, and this 











changes its form from generation to gen- | 
eration. Now, if anybody can show that | 
the kind of questions over which women | 
get excited are less worthy to call out 
strong feeling than those over which men 
get excited, he will make a legitimate 
point against women in politics ; but if not, 
not. It seems to us to be rather to women’s 
credit that their interest cannot generally 
be aroused by the mere strife of parties 
and scramble for spoils, of which mascu- 
line politics too largely consists. Some 
moral or humanitarian interest needs to be 
involved, to interest the majority of wom- 
en. And, from the standpoint of the pub- 
lic welfare, it is certainly a more impor- 
tant question whether the liquor nuisance 
shall or shall not be abated than whether 
a Democrat or a Republican shall fill the 
gubernatorial chair. 

Whether prohibition is the best way to 
abate the liquor nuisance, is a question on 
which woman suffragists are as much 
divided in opinion as the rest of the com- 
munity. Undoubtedly, however, women 
largely incline to prohibition. ‘The suffra- 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





gist who does not favor prohibition attrib- 
utes this to women’s political inexperience, 
and holds that a larger knowledge of what 
is practicable and what impracticable will 
come to women after a few years’ use of 
the ballot. On the other hand, the suffra- 
gist who does favor prohibition regards 
the fact that so many women believe in it | 
as a proof of obvious common sense on 
their part, in a matter that closely con- 
cerns them. 

Now, the present writer is going to in- | 
dulge in a few words on prohibition, not 
as an editor, but as an individual, and ex- 
plicitly disclaiming any wish to “identify 
the woman suffrage movement” with any 
other movement. Ihave no commandment 
of any suffrage association in this matter, 
but | say what I think. 

In the first place, objections to prohibi- 
tion on the ground that it is an attempt to 
‘make people good by force” are pure 
moonshine. As a witty writer has said, 
‘“*‘Law cannot make aman moral, but it can 
make him dreadfully uncomfortable when 
he is immoral.”” A man who wants to sell 
liquor, or to keep a gambling-house, or to | 
vend obscene literature, is no more moral 
when he is shut up in prison longing to 
get out and begin again, than he was when 
he was at large plying his trade; but he 


| is much less dangerous to the community. 


Talk about encroachment on personal lib- 
erty in this connection is irrelevant also. 
It is certainly no more an interference with 
personal liberty to define what a man may | 
drink than what he may eat. Yet no one 
objects to the ordinances which forbid the 
sale of tainted meat and vegetables to poor | 
people who are willing to overlook the 
taint for the sake of the cheapness, and to 
take their chance of being made sick. It 
is a well-recognized principle that nobody | 
has a moral right needlessly to endanger 
the health or safety of the community, and 
that society may come down upon him and 
stop him whenever the danger and nui- 
sance are great enough to make legal in- 
terference worth while. 

That ‘‘wine is a food” is a doctrine on 
which medical opinion is by no means 
unanimous. Many excellent authorities 
take acontrary view. ‘That ‘‘tomany peo- 
ple over twenty-five it is absolutely neces- 
sary,” Ldo not inthe least believe. But, if 
true, it is irrelevant, since under prohibi- 
tion the sale of alcohol for medicine is not 
forbidden. 

Dr. Putnam-Jacobi says that the danger 
to the community is not from the use, but 
from the abuse, of intoxicating drinks. 
But the use is inseparable from the abuse. 
By this it is not meant, of course, that | 
every one who drinks will get drunk; but 
wherever everybody is allowed to drink 
and drinking customs are general, a great 
many individuals will get drunk, with the 
consequences which we know. This is 
proved,-so far as American communities 
at least are concerned, if any fact can be 
proved by a wide and ample induction. 

Dr. Putnam-Jacobi thinks it an outrage | 
that the majority should be required to | 
‘change their personal habits,” habits 
harmless to themselves, for the sake of a 
minority. It is doubtful whether a major- 
ity of decent peogle in America to-day are 
liquor-drinkers; it is also a question 
whether so-called moderate drinking is 
really harmless even to the drinker. But, | 
granting for argument’s sake that this is 
so, Dr. Jacobi gives away the whole case 
when she says there are many families 
from which liquor ought to be excluded | 
for the sake of one weak member, although 
all the rest could use it with safety. The | 
nation is only an aggregation of families, | 
aud if the members of an individual family | 
are morally bound to exclude liquor for | 
such a cause, it would seem that the ag- | 
gregation of families is morally bound to | 
exclude it for a similar cause—especially | 
when the weak members, after getting in- 
toxicated, assault their neighbors, wreck | 
railroad trains, and in manifold ways en- | 
danger the safety and raise the taxes of 
the respectable majority. 


More severe penalties against ,drunken- 
ness would hardly meet the case. The ap- 
petite for liquor, when it has become con- 
firmed, seems like a sort of insanity, and 
too often even the certainty of the most 
disastrous consequences proves no barrier. 
Moreover, women can hardly be enthusi- 
astic for a measure of reform which pro- 
poses to punish a drunkard only by mak- 
ing him the political equal of the noblest 
women. 

One of the things that strike an Amer- 
ican in England is the care with which 
railroad accidents are guarded against. 
No one is allowed to walk on the track, or 
to cross it on a level with the rails. Jt 
makes one impatient to find one’s self 
obliged, instead of walking straight across 
from platform to platform, to go down 


| through a tunnel below the track, or cross 


by an aérial bridge above it. But the con- 
sequence is that hardly any accidents oc- 
cur; while at a single railroad crossing in 
New Jersey, nearly a hundred persons 
are killed every year. There is no doubt 
that the English way is the better. Yet it 
might be objected that most people who 
choose to walk along the track do not get 
hurt; that the habit is innocent in itself; 
and that no one need be hurt if he is careful. 
The English government would answer 
that if people are allowed to walk on the 
track, some are sure to get hurt; that it is 
impossible to distinguish the careful from 
the careless in advance, and allow the priv- 
ilege only to the careful; and that those 


| who enjoy walking along the track, and 


can do it with impunity to themselves, 
ought to be willing to give it up, because 
of the mischief that is certain to result to 
others, and to the community at large, if 
that practice is permitted. 

This dissertation on prohibition is not 
germane to a woman suffrage paper, and 
the junior editor does not mean to do it 
again. Her only excuse is that she could 
not help it. When Lydia Maria Child 
found that she could not make a valid will 
without her husband's written consent, 
she declared that she must write an article 
on the woman question some time during 
her life, or she should come back and rap 
after she was dead. The present writer, 
during the amendment campaign, has been 


feeling in much the same way. 


A. 8. B. 
—_————_ 0 o-—______—-- 


HARRIET WINSLOW SEWALL. 
1820—1889. 





From our vision, dear friends, a presence hath fled, 
And we mourn for our precious, our beautiful dead ; 
While with tears at the parting our eyes must be dim, 
With the saints of the ages, she dwelleth with Him. 
She hath gone to her rest, 
And her life-work is done, 
From the world she hath blest 
To the heaven she hath won. 


How sweetly she uttered her womanly thought, 


| How meekly she wore all the honor it brought! . 
| Like flowers of the wildwood her exquisite song, 


So quaint and so charming, so tender and strong. 
The good and the dear 
Never die—never die. 
Though gone, they are here, 
Ever nigh—ever nigh. 
We thank thee, O God, that her spirit is free, 
A spirit so true to itself and to thee; 
While fond hearts shall beat and remembrance retain, 
Her life and its fragrance, enshrined, shall remain. 
O’er her grave we will lay 
The lily and palm ; 
Not dirges to-day, 
But a jubilant psalm! 
Maria S. PORTER. 
Easter Morning. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Every woman in the town of Woodsdale, 
Kan., voted at the'recent municipal elec- 
tion. 





Rev. Mr. Pitblado spoke on woman suf- | 
frage in Unity Hall, Hartford, Conn., last | 


Tuesday. 
The women’s gymnasium of Dr. Mary 


A. Allen in this city has declared another | : 2 
| chemically-separative action of ethereal 


dividend. 

It is reported that there are now six 
women police officers in London, and seven 
more are to be appointed. 

Sample copies of the Woman’s News are 
sent free on application. Address 29 North 
Market Street, Springfield, O. 

The ‘Wellesley Courant, College Edi- 
tion” is to become an independent paper 
next year, representing the college girls 
and called the Wellesley Prelude. 

Gov. Ames, of Massachusetts, Mayor 
Hart, of Boston, and Theodore D. Weld 
occupied the same box in Hollis Street 


| Theatre at the Historical Pageant. 


We call attention to the graceful tribute 
to the memory of Mrs. Harriet W. Sewall, 
by her old friend Mrs. Maria W. Porter, 
which appears in this column. 

Of the 247 Indian students sent home 
from Hampton in ten years, who are now 
living, only seventeen are doing poorly, 
or have fallen back into their old ways of 
living. 

The twenty-twe missionary societies in 
the United States managed by women, and 
whose support comes from women, sup- 
port 751 missionaries. Last year they con- 
tributed $1,038,233, and since their organ- 
ization have contributed $10,335,124. 





Gov. Hovey, of Indiana, approved of the 
commissions of Willametta Mench, Minnie 
Young, Minnie Mobley, and Anna Gilgour 
as notaries public for the town of Colum- 
bus, Ind., last week. 

The Nantucket Woman Suffrage League, 
at a meeting held at the house of Miss 
Anna Gardner, passed resolutions pre- 
pared by Mrs. E. G. M. Barney and Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford, commemorative of 
Mrs. Eliza Barney. 


The Woman’s Exchange of Kansas City, 


Mo.., is going to build a home for working- | 


women. It has purchased ground for 
$14,000, and as soon as this is paid for, it 
will commence the building. ‘The home 
will cost $30,000. 


A New England branch of the Women’s 


Silk Culture Association is soon to be or- | 


ganized. Any one desiring information, 
or to obtain mulberry trees, can communi- 
cate with Mrs. Marion McBride, 43 Wor- 
cester Street, Boston. 

Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, of Minnesota, con- 
tributes to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL this 
week a humorous sketch of a Home for 
Deacons, to be conducted on the plan 
mapped out for deaconesses—hard work, 
no salary, and subjection to a board, the 
board in the case of the deacons to consist 
of women. 

Queen Victoria will be seventy years old 
on the 24th inst. There is to be a family 
reunion on the occasion at Windsor Castle. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, one of our Ameri- 
can queens, will have a family reunion on 
the 29th, three days later, at her home on 
Beacon Street, on the occasion of her 
seventieth birthday. 

Mrs. Josie Gurley, of Chicago, has been 


sentenced to five years in the penitentiary | 


for the kidnapping of little Annie Red- 
mond. She had a male assistant, but he 
seems to have escaped. Kidnapping chil- 
dren has become so common in Lllinois 
that the Legislature has enacted a special 
law against it. 

Brookline, Mass., has added another 
woman to the school board. According 
to the by-laws of the town, a vacancy in 
the board must be filled at a joint conven- 
tion of the selectmen and school board. 


Judge Mason having resigned his term of | 


one year, Mrs. Annie E. Crane was 
chosen to fill his place. This makes two 
women in a committee of nine members. 

A lady teacher of Detroit, Mich., is re- 
ported as saying: ‘*We shall have to toe 
the mark now that we have a woman elect- 
ed for school inspector. I expect she will 
bring her knitting and stay all day, and 
look into everything, and want to make re- 
forms. I would a great deal rather have a 
man, because he never knows anything 
and won't take the trouble to find out.” 

The May social meeting of Sorosis was 
held at Delmonico’s. After Juncheon, the 
Club considered the question, ‘Is the In- 
fluence of the Nude in Art upon the Pub- 
lic ‘Taste Helpful or Hurtful?” Papers 
were read by Ella Hitchcock and Romelia 
L. Clapp, and discussion followed by M. 
Louise Thomas, Eliza Archard Connor, 
Rebecca A. Morse, Julia ‘Thomas, Sarah C. 
Ostrom and others. 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 


ciation held its last regular meeting for the 
season at the Parker House, in this city, 
on Wednesday. Miss Katherine E. Con- 
way, of the Pilot, read a paper on ‘‘Per- 
sonal Journalism,” which was followed by 
discussion. A “high tea” and the telling 
of funny stories occupied the evening. 
This was one of the pleasantest meetings 
the Association has held. 

Mr. Grant Allen, having settled the 
question of woman’s place in nature, has 
now discovered the origin of life, and 
gives the following singularly lucid defini- 
tion of it: ‘Life owes its origin to the 


| undulations on the cooled surface of the 





earth, especially carbonic anhydride and 
water, and the existing diversity of organ- 
ic forms is due to the minute interaction 
of dynamical laws.” 


Mrs. Effie Pitblado was lately invited to 
speak on ‘The History of the W. C. 'T. U.,”’ 
in the Congregational Church at Hartford, 
Conn., before the W. C. T. U., and after- 
wards repeated the same address, by re- 
quest, in the Methodist Church. Mrs. Pit- 
blado wove in woman suffrage all through 
the history of the W. C. T. U., and in this 
way she succeeded in bringing the subject 
before a conservative audience who might 
not otherwise have been willing to hear 
about it. 

The gymnasium work at Bryn Mawr 
College was finished for the year with the 
end of the winter term, and the teacher, 
who has just taken her degree of M. D., 
starts directly for Europe, where she will 


study during the summer. The work closed | 


with an exhibition, at which good results 
were shown of the year’s training. The 


highest vault was four feet ten inches. A | 


record of her gymnasium work is kept in 
each student's course book. During the 
warm spring months, out-of-door exercise 
takes the place of the gymnasium drill. 





| The WoOMAN’s JOURNAL went to press 
last week just as the Historical Pageant 


was taking place. Thisis why no account 
of the Pageant and its success could be 
given in that number. 

Charles W. Mann lately read a paper be- 
fore the Methuen (Mass.) Grange on 





| ‘Woman's Rights,” taking ground on the 


right side. He said: “The home, the 


| State, the nation, are they not one? and if 
| the influence of good women is great in the 
smaller and inner circles, shall it not also 
be beneficent in the larger and more ex- 


tended?” 


Sorosis has sent out a souvenir of its 
| 'wenty-first Anniversary held March 18, 
19, and 20,1889. It is neatly gotten up, 
and contains May Riley Smith’s poem on 
the arrival of the Club at the age of twen- 
| ty-one; the greeting to the guests by Isa- 
bella Grant Meredith; also the names of 
the officers of Sorosis, and a list of the 
clubs invited to send delegates to its 
| Twenty-first Anniversary. The souvenir 
contains also an “Impromptu” called “*The 
Knitter,” written by Mary E. Bryan dur- 
ing the voting for officers. It was called 
out by the patient and placid knitter who, 
intent on her work, was not disturbed or 
interrupted. 

Two of the Boylston prizes for declama- 
tion at Harvard College last week were 
won by colored undergraduates, one first 
and the other fourth on the list. The com- 
| petition took place, as usual, at the San- 
| ders’ Theatre in the presence of a large 
and interested audience; the speaking was 
exceptionally good, and Clement Garnett 
Morgan and Edward Burghardt DuBois are 
conceded to have fairly won their honors. 
Mr. Morgan, who is uncompromisingly 
| black, chose a passage from Carl Schurz 

on the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
| rendered it in a manner to touch deeply 
| those whose memories could bridge the 

chasm of a single generation. 








Ir the liver and kidneys are sluggish and in- 
| active, Hood's Sarsaparilla will arouse them to 
prompt and regular action. Take it now. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity. 
strength and wholesomeness. More economicul 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL Baxixe POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (0.3 


NEW BOOKS. 


Vanity Fair, and Lovel the Widower. 


By W. M. Tuackeray. Fully illustrated. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, $1.50 each. 





The first volumes of a very desirable Illustrated 
Library Edition of Thackeray’s Works, to be 
made more complete than any existing edition, 
in 22 volumes, with biographical and bibliograph- 
ica] introductory essays. 


Riverside Library for Young People. 


Sterling and interesting books of history, biog- 
raphy, travel, natural history, adventure, etc., 
written by authors specially qualified, for boys 
and girls forming private libraries. 

1. THE War or INDEPENDENCE. 

FISKE. 
2. Grorce WasuinoTon ; An Historical Biog- 
raphy. By Horace E. ScuppeER. 
With Maps, etc., 75 cents each. 


The Story of Patsy. 


By Kate Dovetas WiceGrn, author of ‘The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol.” With Illustrations. 
Square 16mo, 60 cents. 


A very engaging story, full of bumor and pa- 
thos, which ought to be read in every family. 


A Girl Graduate, 


By Cera P. Woo tey, author of “Rachel 
Armstrong; or, Love and Theology.” 12mo, 
$1.50. 

A strong and thoughtful story, treating the 
| social ambitions of a Western girl educated above 
| the position of ber parents. 


By JouNn 





| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
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UNDER THE LEAVES. 
BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 





A carpet all of faded brown, 

On the gray bough a dove that grieves : 

Death seemeth here to have his own, 

But the Spring violets nestle down 
Under the leaves. 


A brow austere and sad gray eyes, 
Locks in which Care her silver weaves : 
Hope seemeth tombed no more to rise, 
But God He knoweth on what wise 
Love for Love’s sunshine waiting lies 


Under the leaves. 
— Scribner's Magazine. 
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THE STAR AT DAWN. 


BY MRS. 8. W. WEITZEL. 








A stealing glory, still, intent, and sure; 

One mild star shining in the deep-flushed sky: 
It is a time of birth, an opening door, 

A moment full of possibility ; 

None knows how great a thing this day may see. 


’Twas night that lit this fair star—gloomy night— 
And still it burns, paled but before the sun; 

All through the darkness beamed its steady light; 
When day has vanquished night, when shades are 

gone, 

Its lesser ray is to the greater won. 

So the high grace of patience in the soul 
Keeps radiant vigil through a shadowed hour; 

Joy comes—the morning! earthly mists unroll, 
The fall day dawns, its faithful watch is o’er; 
Not that its light is less, but heaven’s is more. 

—Christian Union. 
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WILD THORN BLOSSOMS. 


BY JULIAN 8. CUTLER. 








Deep within the tangled wildwood, 
Where the tuneful thrushes sing, 

And the dreaming pine trees whisper 
In their sleep a tale of spring ; 

Where the laughing brook goes leaping 
Down the mountain’s mossy stair, 

There the wild white thorn is flinging 
Its sweet fragrance everywhere. 


Rough and rugged are its branches, 
But its bloom is white as snow; 
And the roaming bees have found it 
In their wanderings to and fro, 
And they gather from its sweetness 
Heavy freights the livelong day, 
And go sailing homeward, singing 
Their thanksgivings all the way. 


All unheeded fall the blossoms, 
Like sweet snowflakes through the air, 
And the summer marches onward 
With its fragrance rich and rare; 
But the grateful bee remembers, 
As he winds his mellow horn, 
That the spring-time was made sweeter 
By the blossoms of the thorn. 
—Boston Transoript. 
—_—————eoo 


WHAT I8 "TRUTH? 


BY MRS. D. A. BENEDICT. 











What istruth? A shaft of light; 

An antidote for darkness, night ; 

A treasure from the legends old, 

Which mingled in the stories told 

By mother in the twilight hour, 

Which follows with a mystic power 

Through all the varied scenes of life; 

A star to guide through toil and strife; 

A beacon bright above the shoals; 

A solace to all sorrowing souls; 

A balm for every wounded part; 

A halo round each lonely heart ; 

A priceless gem, for ages sought ; 

A mystery—so sages taught; 

The hidden germ of all life’s sweet ; 

The only link which makes complete 

The harmony of friends and home; 

A comfort when we're called to roam ; 

An ever-kindling spark of fire ; 

The spring of every pure desire; 

An ever-flowing fountain, free ; 

A passport to eternity, 

The everlasting realm of day 

When epirits quit this bond of clay; 

The voice of Him who walked the waves; 

The key to life; the balm which saves 

The doubting soul when conflicts rise ; 

The corner-stone for builders wise; 

A gem the poor man dares to own, 

Alike with monarch on his throne; 

A sword to cleave the bonds of sin; 

A door where all may enter in 

The Father’s house, where peace abides, 

Where error never more divides 

The thoughts of him who enters there; 

The answer to an earnest prayer; 

The sun of everlasting light ; 

The conqueror of sin’s dark night. 
—Hearth and Home. 
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WHAT ONE GIRL DID. 


“T always foresaw how it would turn 
out,” said Mrs. Mynton. ‘*You can bear 
witness, girls, that I prophesied this from 
the beginning. She isn’t strong enough 
to work in a store. She's no sort of use 
about the house; and here she is sick on 
our hands, and no telling how long it is 
going to last, with every prospect of a 
doctor’s bill, and an account at the drug 
store, and Mynton’s salary just cut down 
on account of the dull season coming on 
and business being slack, and” —— 

“Hush, mamma!” said Angelina Myn- 
ton, lifting her finger with a gesture which 
denoted caution. ‘She hears you.” 

It was true. The black mist was float- 
ing away from Phebe Clissold’s obscured 
vision; the words, which at first sounded 
like the distant buzzing from a bee-hive, 
now assumed form and distinctness. 

“Tam very sorry, Aunt Mynton,” said 
she. “I will try not to be a burden on 
you. Indeed,” with a faint smile flicker- 
ing around her white lips, “‘I did not faint 
away on purpose; but the store was so 
hot, and the ventilation so poor—If I could 
have a few drops of water to drink”—— 

Phebe Clissold had been left an orphan 





at nineteen. Her nearest relative—a broth- 
er of her deceased mother—was a bank 
clerk in New York, and to him she had 
naturally directed her footsteps. He had 
succeeded in obtaining for her a situation 
in a great fancy store; and in this, the 
first quarter, she had ignominiously broken 
down. 

“She cannot endure long hours and 
close confinement,” said Dr. Falkney. 
“She must have plenty of exercise and 
fresh air. This store business won't do.” 

‘Exercise !” bitterly repeated Mrs. Myn- 
ton, in whose heart years of privation and 
toil had well nigh soured the milk of human 
kindness. ‘But we don’t keep a carriage 
and pair, Dr. Falkney, neither do we have 
time to walk inthe park. Freshair! We 
live in a flat, and the bedrooms are lighted 
by gas and ventilated through the shaft, 
and things can’t be helped, so far as [ can 
see.”” 

Dr. Falkney shook his head. 

“Slow poison,” said he, ‘for a girl of 
her temperament.” 

Phebe, lying on the lounge in the ad- 
joining room, and slowly knitting on a 
pair of socks for the last Mynton baby, 
heard all this. She put two and two to- 
gether in her mind. 

“They don’t want me here,” thought 
she sadly. ‘I am a useless boarder, and 
Dr. Falkney says I am not to go back to 
the store. The question is, what am I to 
do? Exercise! Fresh air! Aunt Myn- 
ton is right; there seems to be no prospect 
of my attaining any such luxuries.” 


As she lay there, she watched Angelina 


Mynton trying to trim her last season’s 
hat with three yards of crushed-straw- 
berry-colored ribbon, and a bunch of yel- 
low primroses. Evidently, Angelina was 
no milliner. She twitched the ribbon this 
way and that; she pinned the primroses 
first on one side, then on another, and end- 
ed by flinging down the bonnet with an 
exclamation of despair. 

‘*Hateful old thing!” she cried, ‘I can’t 
do anything with it.” 

Phebe laid down her knitting needles. 
‘Give it to me!” said she. 

A few dextrous folds and turnings of 
the ribbons, a dainty adjustment of the 
much-abused primroses, and Phebe held 
up the bonnet to Angelina’s admiring 
glance. 

‘*How do you like it now?” said she. 

Angelina clasped her needle-pricked 
fingers in admiration. 

“Oh, it’s lovely!” cried she. “It isn’t 
like the same hat. How did you do it, 
Phebe?” 

“I don’t know,” said Phebe. “I always 
used to trim my own hats and my moth- 
er’s. I like to do it.” 

“You ought to be a milliner,” said An- 
gelina. “Only,” with a sudden recollec- 
tion, ‘‘Dr. Falkney says you can’t be shut 
up in a store, and a milliner’s trade is 
about as confining as any there is.” 

‘**Yes,” assented Phebe, with a sigh. 

Dr. Falkney was a quiet, brief-spoken 
man of forty, and a bachelor at that. He 
had practised medicine in the same loca- 
tion for ten years, and never felt that any 
element was lacking in his life until now. 
But on this brisk spring morning he sat 
thoughtfully in his office, looking at the 
great skeleton that hung behind a baize 
curtain in the corner, and tapping his ruler 
on the table. 


‘She has eyes like a startled deer,” he 
said to himself. ‘*And such a soft, sweet 
voice! She doesn’t chatter like those 
cousins of hers. She speaks in a slow, 
gentle way, that seems to rest one’s hear- 
ing. And she is so utterly friendless and 
alone! Yes, I'll marry her, if she will 
have me.” 

When Dr. Falkney once made up his 
mind, he was not long in acting upon it. 
He went that self-same afternoon to Mrs. 
Mynton’s and asked to see Miss Clissold. 

**La!” said Mrs. Mynton, who sat at her 
everlasting mending-basket. ‘Didn't you 
know? She’s gone away.” 

*Gone?” Dr. Falkney looked surprised. 
*“*Gone where?” 

‘Well, it’s the queerest thing,” said Mrs. 
Myntonu. “We don’t know. And I don’t 
fairly believe she knows herself. She said 
she was going to follow out your prescrip- 
tion, doctor.” 

**My prescription ?”’ 

‘*Exercise and fresh air, youknow. She 
said she’d be back at the end of a few 
weeks and let us know how it worked.” 

Dr. Falkney’s jet-black brows contract- 
ed. 

‘*And you let her go away like this?” 
said he. ‘So young, so lovely, and so in- 
experienced! Where were your maternal 
instincts, Mrs. Mynton?” ‘ 

Mrs. Mynton bridled a little. 

‘*T don’t see what maternal instincts have 
to do with it,” said she. ‘‘She’s no kin to 
me. Only Mynton’s sister’s child. And 
I’ve got fourgirls of my own to look after. 
And when all’s come and gone, I’ve got 
no authority over Phebe Clissold to stay or 
stop her.” 

**Yes, I see,” said the doctor, with a dis- 
turbed look. ‘I dare say it is as you say. 


But [ hope she will soon come home 
again.” 

Phebe had made up her mind what to do. 

“I'll be a travelling peddler,” she told 
herself. ‘Part of my stock I'll carry in 
my brains, and part on my arm.” 

That day, just as Mrs. Perkins, at Flock 
Center, was setting her table for dinner, 
Phebe Clissold knocked at the door. 

“Bless me!” cried the farmer's wife, 
nearly dropping her biggest blue-edgea 
plate in her surprise. “Is that you, 
Phebe? 

“Yes,” nodded Phebe. “How good 
your dinner smells, Mrs. Perkins! Chick- 
en pot-pie? Ithoughtso! And an Indian 
pudding! Mrs. Perkins, I think I shall 
stay and take dinner with you.” 

“And welcome,” said the good woman. 
‘But [ thought, Phebe, you had gone to 
your New York relations. You hain’t 
quarrelled with them, I hope?” 

“Oh, no,” said Phebe. ‘I never quar- 
rel with anybody, Mrs. Perkins. But I’ve 
got my living to earn. Uncle Mynton 
isn’t a rich man, and I can’t be a drag on 
him. I tried life in a store, but it seems 
I wasn't strong enough for that sort of 
thing. So I'm going to strike out ona 
new tack. I’m a travelling milliner at 
| present.” 
| “What!” said Mrs. Perkins, holding the 
| tea-caddy high above the shining plated 
| 
{ 





tea-pot. 

Phebe pointed to the light basket that 
she carried on her arm. 
| “In that basket,” said she, laughing, 
‘*there are three compartments. One is 
full of the latest style of spring frames, 
packed closely, one within another; the 
| second contains flowers and wreaths; the 
| third is full of ribbons of every color of 
| the rainbow. You'll get your spring bon- 
| net of me, Mrs. Perkins, won't you?” 

“Well, if that aint providential!” said 
| Mrs. Perkins. ‘I was just going to Linley 
arter it to-morrow—I was, just as sure as 
| you’re born!” 
| “Pll suit you better than any of the 
Linley milliners, Mrs. Perkins,” said Phe- 
be. ‘And I’ll work cheap, too. Give me 
a trial, that’s all I ask.” 

‘*Well, I'll do that,” said the good dame. 
‘IT remember, now, you was always handy 
.with the needle. Dinner’s ready, an’ I’m 
goin’ to blow the horn for Perkins and the 
hired man. Sit down, Phebe, and take 
pot-luck with us.” 

After dinner Phebe set herself diligent- 
ly to work to suit Mrs. Perkins with a 
new bonnet. Scarlet field-poppies, black 
satin ribbon, and a frame covered with 
puffed black silk took the worthy woman’s 
fancy completely. 

“*T never had a handsomer bunnit,” said 
she. ‘There’s real style to it. Eight dol- 
lars? Of course I'll pay you eight dollars, 
Phebe! f expected to pay ten in Linley, 
and this is\ prettier than I’d have got 
there.” 

This bit of success took the edge off 
from the criticisms and carpings of Mrs. 
Deacon Root, who lived in the next house 
with her three daughters, who had none 
of them, to use her own expression, ‘‘any 
faculty for fixin’ up bunnits.” And Phe- 
be was compelled to wholesale” the fami- 
ly for twenty-six dollars, which hardly 
more than covered expenses. 


Then she repacked her basket and once 
more set forth, under the blossoming 
trees and along the shady lanes, where 
dandelions sprinkled all the grass like 
drops of sunshine. 

“Dr. Falkney was right,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘Air and exercise are what I 
needed. I feel like another woman—only 
it does make me feel bad to think of never 
seeing Dr. Falkney’s kind face again!” 
And fora moment the far-away blue of 
the April sky glimmered through a mist 
of unshed tears. ‘How foolish I am!” 
said Phebe to herself. 

Then she knocked at Mrs. Parthan’s 
door, and asked leave to show her the new 
spring shapes in hats and bonnets. 


The fresh, glistening rolls of ribbon, 
the crisp roses and jonquils, the tempting 
“shapes” in straw and lace and buckram, 
and Phebe’s own natural-born skill in 
combining them—all these proved irresist- 
ible to the country folk, and before long 
Phebe had sold out all her stock, and re- 
turned to the city with a considerable sum 
over and above her expenses. 

‘This,” she said gleefully to herself, ‘I 
shall give to Aunt Mynton toward the 
cost I have been to her.” 

As she crossed the street toward the 
dreary, red brick walls of the “‘Ontario 
Flats,” where the Myntons dwelt, with 
about a dozen other families, some one 
reined up a horse, with a quick cry of: 
“Do you want to be run over, Phebe?” 

She looked up. It was Dr. Falkney. 

“Q doctor,” she cried, radiantly, “I 
have taken your prescription, and you 
ean’t think how much good it has done 
me!” 

The doctor looked as bright as she did 
herself. ‘‘I shall call tosee you to-night,” 
said he. 








‘Another prescription?” cried Phebe. | 


And then she remembered, with a sudden 
crimsoning of the cheeks, that she had not 
yet paid his bill. 

“But I can pay him now!” she thought, 
as she stood there and watched his car- 
riage roll down the street. “Just as soon 
as his office hours begin, I'll go there. I 
won't wait for him to present his bill.” 

To Dr. Falkney’s great surprise, his first 
patient that afternoon was Phebe Clissold. 

“Doctor,” said she, “I’ve come to pay 
your bill, out of money that I’ve earned 
myself.” 

‘Have I sent it in?” said he. 

“No. But”—— 

“Nor do I intend to do so!” he declared. 
“Phebe, I’m thinking of going into part- 
nership.” 

“Then your partner will certainly want 
all the old debts paid up,” nodded she. 

“I don’t know about that. Iam think- 
ing of a life-partnership, Phebe,—not a 
medical one,—and the partner I want, dear 
little girl, is you!” 

It was, perhaps, a little vague, but she 
understood it in an instant. Her cheeks 
flushed ; her long brown eyelashes drooped. 

“Dearest,” said he, taking her hand, “‘is 
it to be Dr. Falkney and wife?” 

Some other patients came in just then, 
and after that one look into her hazel eyes, 
Dr. Falkney was troubled with no mis- 
givings. 

So there came an end to the bonnet- 
trimming business—“‘the itinerant milli- 
nery,” as Phebe’s husband called it. 

“But I shall always feel happier and 
more independent,” said she, “for know- 
ing that I am able to earn my own living.” 
—Saturday Night. 
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A GLIMPSE AT PASADENA. 





PASADENA, CAL., May 1, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Pasadena, the ‘‘crown of the valley,” as 
its name indicates, in both altitude and 
magnificence warrants all that has been 
written or spoken in its favor. 

It lies just now in a crazy patchwork of 
blossoms, more beautiful than one can im- 
agine who has never seen it. Acres and 
acres of the golden cups of the California 
poppy, some a deep orange shading still 
deeper toward the centre, others paler, 
shading to a light yellow at the outer edge. 
Delicate little “fairy faces” or ‘baby 
eyes” look up out of the grass, their 
dainty blue blossoms seeming truly fit for 
such pretty names. Clusters of yellow 
violets grow here and there, dashed witha 
reddish brown of a peculiar, rich shade. 
Then there are poppies of a delicate blue 
with deep maroon centres, and yellow 
daisies, and others after the style of a 
chrysanthemum, with leaves bordered with 
white, contrasting beautifully with its yel- 
low centre. 

Red balls looking as if dipped in silver, 
the blue lupine with its long spike of ir- 
regular-shaped blossoms, and dainty little 
flowers of almost endless variety and shad- 
ing bloom on every hand. This for the 
wild flowers. 

The cultivated ones are legion, and, as 
in other parts of this sunny land, include 
those of tropical and temperate regions. 
Roses of all varieties grow in. the utmost 
perfection. One place has over three hun- 
dred varieties. In this place there was a 
Cherokee rose on an arbor completely cov- 
ered with its white, waxy blossoms. There 
were great bushes of the gold of Ophir, 
loaded down with their beautiful flowers, 
and others equally lovely on every hand. 
The orange orchards, stretching out on 
every hand, are fairly burdened with their 
waxy, golden fruit, or white, fragrant 
blossoms, often with both. In one place 
is an olive orchard, with its dark green, 
almost black, foliage standing out in vivid 
contrast to the lighter greens surrounding 
it. The leaf somewhat resembles in shape 
that of the willow. Over the verandas of 
the ‘*Raymond,” passion vines climb with 
their scarlet blossoms, and surrounding it 
are hundreds of varieties of flowers and 
shrubbery. Came!lia japonicas, magnolias, 
loquats, figs, dates, palms, and oleanders, 
are a few of the varieties. In one place is 
a great bed full of many kinds of cacti, 
with every variety of spine and prong of 
which that strange plant is capable. 

Around all this bloom and beauty 
stretches the valley, dotted all along with 
pleasant homes and little towns. Monrovia, 
Altadena, Garavanza, South Pasadena, La 
Conyada, Crescenta Conyada—these are 
some of the places that can be seen from 
commanding points. The view from the 
Raymond is pronounced by those who have 
travelled much to be one of the finest in the 
country. Back of the fertile valley rise the 
green foothills out of a sea of waving flow- 
ers, and back of these the mountains, dark, 
silent, grand, their tops covered with 
snow, their sombre sides robed in royal 
purple, or delicate pink, as the morning 
sun comes in sight. The Sierra Madre, 
San Bernadino, San Jacinto—there they 
stretch, with the peaks of Old Baldy, Gray 
Back, and San Jacinto towering up into 





the sky; and off in the other direction, 


the sea,—a faint, white, gauzy stretch of 
fleecy cloud, it seems, in the distance. 

Wilson’s Peak is now an object of inter. 
est on account of its having been selected 
as the site of the observatory of the Uni. 
versity of Southern California. The tele. 
scope is to have a forty-inch lens. That 
of the noted Lick telescope at Mount Ham- 
ilton, near San José, is only thirty-six 
inches. Alvan G. Clark, who manufac. 
tured that, is to make this. A smaller 
telescope from Harvard College is now at 
the summit. It was taken up afew weeks 
ago by means of ropes and pulleys worked 
by a horse that had been led up along’ the 
trail around a curve. The boxes contain- 
ing the instrument were drawn straight 
up across the curve, ina way which had 
been cleared for them. In this way it 
reached the top in safety. 

A drive to the Arroyo Seco is one of the 
pleasantest. The name means ‘‘dry creek,” 
and in the dry season there is little or no 
running water. But now a clear, cool 
stream of mountain water gurgles along 
over the pebbly bed, under the overhang- 
ing sycamores and trailing vines, through 
the crisp, spicy water-cresses. At one 
point in the Arroyo lives Mrs. Thompson, 
daughter of old John Brown. We found 
her in her little cottage, surrounded by 
orange-trees, a mocking-bird singing on 
the roof in jolly, rollicking, heels-over-head 
fashion. Mrs. Thompson isa gentle, pleas- 
ant-faced woman, with hair streaked with 
gray. I mentioned having seen her fa- 
ther’s cap and other mementoes in the 
Historical Rooms in Topeka. She asked if 
I saw the medal presented to him by the 
French. But that had been sent later. 

Pasadena is the home of many talented, 
often wealthy women, who are actively 
engaged in different lines of reform work. 
It was my pleasure to meet Dr. Fannie 
Whipple, formerly of Seattle, Washington 
Territory, a personal friend of Mrs. Duni- 
way. She has been very active in the suf- 
frage and temperance work there, and is 
now located in Pasadena. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 
——— -*# ee ——- 
THE SUNSHINE MISSION. 


HARRISONVILLE, N. J., May 4, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

So many reports are in circulation about 
the Sunshine Mission and its intended 
work, that I ask space for a brief state- 
ment of our aims. 

Domestic service reform and its eleva- 
tion are our objects, through the estab- 
lishment of a national organization. 
Views may differ as to how to bring about 
this desirable result. For this reason I 
outline a plan of work, which seems to me 
after consultation both practicable and 
good. But our outline is to be perfected 
as experience, time, and many women in 
council shall dictate. 

Our first step is to win the interest and 
co-operation of many women in all States ; 
our second, to unite the local interests 
thus won into a national body controlled 
by a central board, having for its object 
domestic service reform, elevation and 
training. We ask, in the work and for the 
necessary previous agitation, the co-opera- 
tion of all women. 

Only those who have stood, as the 
writer has, beside a fiery kitchen-range 
on a midsummer day, knowing well that 
death, or months or years of suffering 
would be the penalty, can realize what a 
successful solution of the present help dif- 
ficulty would mean to the American home 
and housemother and children. The tem- 
perance and suffrage issues are directly 
affected by it. Social purity and the labor 
question need it. All philanthropy suffers 
for lack of it. Women’s organized work 
is retarded, often overthrown, for want of 
it. We need the ablest pens and most in- 
telligent speakers, in this latest work ‘‘for 
God and home and native land.” 

We aim, through such an organization, 
to protect both mistress and maid, to win 
the American girl while protecting, train- 
ing, and caring for the foreigner, to elevate 
domestic science, to introduce the teach- 
ing of cooking and housework into our 
public schools, to systematize and lighten 
housework, to establish domestic service 
as an organized and honorable means of 
livelihood, removing the odium which now 
rests upon it, and raising it to a par with 
shop and factory work, dressmaking, etc. 
More intelligence and skill are needed for 
kitchen science than for any of the above- 
named trades. We must secure the artist, 
if we would elevate the’ work and win in- 
telligent, reliable, American girls to follow 
it. Surely those philanthropists can real- 
ize all that such a work, successfully ac- 
complished, would mean to the American 
workingwoman! Deep down in the soil 
we must tear up by the roots old traditions, 
prejudices and customs. We must keep 
sacred the family life, while respecting 
the rights of the woman who loyally 
serves and makes possible much that is 
beautiful in life, to her own private room 
and a certain portion of time, giving her 4 
home as well as an industry. 

In your issue of April 20 the writer is 
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wrongly accredited as secretary of the 
Sunshine Mission. This office is far bet- 
ter filled by Mre. Ada M, Frederiksen, 
of Chicago, daughter of the famous Bishop 
Monrad, author of “The World of Prayer,” 
Bishop of Lolland and Falster, Denmark. 
Miss Bessie Wills Deakyne, daughter of a 
Philadelphia philanthropist and physician, 
js recording secretary. Mrs. Frances L. 
Swift, president of the Pennsylvania W. C. 
T. U., isa charter member, and Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns, of Kansas, was among the first 
active members. 
Laura M. Lippincott PANCOAST, 
Treas. 
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SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS IN GERMANY. 


The admirable series of leaflets published 
by the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and circulated in this country by mil- 
lions, are about to be reprinted in Ger- 
many. We have received the following 
interesting letter from a clergyman of high 
character and position, Rev. R. Schramm, 
D. D., pastor of the Bremen Cathedral: 


BREMEN, APRIL 18, 1889. 
Dear Madame : Y ou oblige me very much 
by kindly continuing to send me the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL every week, and I think I 

cannot better retaliate for this than b 
propagating your paper and your princi- 
les among the women of Germany. They 
ndeed sorely need it, most, if not all, of 
them being utterly unconscious of the 
bondage in which they are held. If once 
they could see and witness the liberty and 
influence that their sex enjoy in America, 
I dare say they would begin to strive after 
the same goal. When I read a paper on 
the condition of women in America, which 
I did in various towns last winter, my fe- 
male hearers were almost electrified by 


- hearing the wonderful tidings, and I wish 


you could have seen the movement and 
amazement among them after I had ended. 
Perhaps I might do more good still for this 
holy cause if you would have the kindness 
to send me a specinien or two of your sin- 





gle leaflets, as ‘‘Seventeen Years In Wyo- | 
ming,” H. W. Beecher on ‘Woman Suf- | 


frage,”’ and all those of similar contents. I 
should translate all of them and have them 
printed for distribution, and thus the good 
seed will be likely to spread and grow in 
this country too. The working women of 
Bremen I find more inclined to listening to 
our reasons and aims—strange to say— 
than the educated and wealthy ladies of 
my parish. It is the same experience as 
with the first Christians. 
I wish you God-speed, and remain 
Yours very truly, 
Dr. R. SCHRAMM, 
Pastor of Bremen Cathedral. 


A general circulation of these leaflets 
among the women of Germany would soon 
work a revolution in public sentiment in 
Continental Europe. H. B. B. 





CENTENNIAL SOCIAL IN MICHIGAN. 


GRAND Raprps, MIcH., MAy 6, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Equal suffrage is on the march in Grand 
Rapids, and the “strides” are lengthening 
day byday. We have strong hopes of the 
passage of our municipal suffrage bill, 
now pending before the Legislature. The 
bill is backed by several of our most influ- 
ential politicians. Many of our strongest 
Grand Rapids men have honored them- 
selves and favored women by petitioning 
the various members of the State Legisla- 
ture to give the bill a favorable considera- 
tion. Our local E. S. A. has engaged Rev. 
Anna Shaw to give three lectures on the 
18th and 19th of this month, two of which 
will be given in Powers’ Opera House. 
We expect immense audiences. I enclose, 
too, the notice given by one of our local 
dailies of our Centennial Social. It was 
written by their own reporter, who was 
present, and enjoyed our entertainment. 

M. E. BEDELL, 
Cor. Sec’y Grand Rapids EZ. S. A. 


Under the heading, ‘“‘A Pleasant Affair: 
The E. 8. A. Centennial Social a Great 
Success,” the reporter says: 


‘*The residence of Mrs. M. E. Bedell, on 
Sheldon Street, was gaily decorated last 
evening with flags and national emblems, 
and the rooms were crowded, over one 
hundred people being in attendance. The 
archways were hung with large flags, 
smaller ones were twined about the pic- 
tures and others floated gaily from the 
walls. The South End orchestra enlivened 
the oceasion with inspiring strains of pa- 
triotic music, and some of the selections 
of the literary part of the programme were 
very suitable for the occasion. Miss 
Trowbridge and Miss Clara Wheeler gave 
excellent recitations, Miss Parker a piano 
solo and Dr. Ross contributed several fine 
Yocal solos, and Mrs. Houghton read about 
‘The Man Without a Country.” Tables 
were laid up stairs and refreshments were 
served to all, and a thoroughly pleasant 
time enjoyed by those present. The next 
social of the society will be held some 
time towards the end of the month at the 
Tradence of the president, Mrs. C. D. 
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RELIGION IN 0UR WORK. 


Why thould starting the fire in my stove 
be such an irksome task? Why may I not 
arrange the kindling wood carefully, not 
to say reverentially, put some mind into it, 
and dispose of it in such fashion that when 
ignited it shall burn to the best advantage? 
May there not be a sinful way and a right- 


eous way of making a fire? Are not our | 








faculties given us by the Creator to be used 
to the best advantage in every act? 

Does religion endorse carelessness? 
Should not religion be a matter permeat- 
ing and influencing every act in life? Look 
at my clothes in this room. Flung about 
wickedly, disposed unrighteously, two 
places for every one article, and the only 
place for it where it happens now to be. 
Is this religion? 

Why am I so long dressing in the morn- 
ing? Because I cannot find a sock. Where 
is it found after a ten minutes’ search? Be- 
hind my trunk or behind my bed, where, 
last night, I impiously flung it, disregard- 
ing the injunction, ‘What thou doest, do 
with thy might.” I flung it with all my 
might somewhere; is that the application 
of the text? May it not mean that in pull- 
ing off and disposing of that sock, I should, 
for ever so little time, have bestowed on it 
all my might of care and attention, so that 
I could to a certainty have put my hand on 
it in the morning, and saved that ten min- 
utes’ strength used in looking after it, for 
other uses? How vast is the aggregate of 
force I waste through these so-called trivial 
neglects! Worse still, the slovenly act has 
become the fixed habit, the second nature. 
I am appalled, in the endeavor to reform, 
to find that it extends down to the tying 
of my shoe-strings. I find it cropping out 
when I put coal in the stove or water in 
the tea-kettle. I pour the coal in irrever- 
ently and carelessly; some goes into the 
stove, some on it, some on the floor; so 
with the tea-kettle, I pour some water in, 
more or less out. 

What though I profess ten thousand re- 
ligions, shall I ever be happy if I keep on 
in this way ?—The Swamp Angel. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TWO LOADS ON TWO ROADS. 


‘Now, John,” said Aunt Clara, as she 
cuddled Baby Fay a little closer, ‘have 
we got everything in the sleigh, my dear?” 

‘*Well, [should hope so!”’ laughed Uncle 
John. ‘Here are all the lap-robes and 
the handbag and three children and two 
dollies and the great big dinner-basket! 
If it were not first-class sleighing, I don’t 
believe old Prince could draw so much.” 

And he tucked the robes about Kitty 
and Jessie, who were nestling and giggling 
on a snug little seat at his feet. ‘Then he 
shook the lines, and gave the word to 
Prince; and away they flew toward Uncle 
Charley’s farm. 

‘‘Let’s take the spring road this time, 
papa,” said Kitty. ‘*Forit is such a lovely 
day, Uncle Charley’s folks might be coming 
to see us.” 

‘‘And they always come by the spring 
road,” put in Jessie. ‘‘Harry told me so.” 

‘‘And such dinners as they bring!” cried 
Kitty. ‘You can't get such things in 
town.” 

Now I must tell you about the dinners. 
Uncle John’s folks and Uncle Charley’s 
folks were very fond of visiting each 
other; and they liked to have the dinner 
ready beforehand, so that the two aunties 
could have plenty of time to talk together, 
and to play games with the children. That 
is why each family took a great big 
dinner-basket when they went to see the 
other. 

It was a little later that same morning, 
when Uncle Charley put an armful of 
sweet hay into his big farm sled, and 
tucked the quilts and blankets around 
Aunt Mary and their three children. 

‘‘We must go by the hill road this time, 
papa,” said Harry. ‘‘For what if Uncle 
John’s folks should be coming to see us? 
You know they always come that way. 
Jessie said so last time I saw her.” 

And so, just as Uncle Charley is fairly 
out of sight on the hill road, here comes 
Uncle John on the spring road! 

‘‘Well, I declare!’ he says, as he knocks 
and tries the door. ‘*We’ve missed them, 
sure enough!” 

‘*You will find the key,” says Aunt 
Clara, “under the left-hand edge of the 
kitchen door-step. Aunt Mary would 
want us to go in and warm, of course.” 

So they went in and found the fires still 
bright. 

‘““Why, they’ve only just gone!” said 
Uncle John. ‘ 

“And what’s this? Oh, what’s this?’ 
cried Jessie. 

‘It’s the dinner! Oh, it’s the dinner! 
Their great big dinner-basket!” cried 
Kitty. And they began to jump and dance 
about it, and to peep under the cover, 
giggling and talking both at once. 

“Oh, they forgot it!” “Oh, dough- 
nuts!” “Oh, chicken-pie!” ‘A big, big 
chicken-pie !”’ 

By this time, Aunt Clara had taken off 
her wraps and Baby Fay’s, and had made 
up her mind what to do. 

“They will soon be back,” she said. ‘I 
will lay the cloth, John, and set things to 
warm. Aunt Mary shall not do all the 
work this time.” 

So Uncle John put old Prince into the 
barn; and Aunt Clara put the big, big 





BEQUIPOISH WAIST. 





Children and Infants. 





THIS WAIST isa substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the mes, which, owing to the constrection of the bone 
— pockets, oar pe removed at 
. ‘2 E its the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
3 : by ay oe SH RT sent fo povided 
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if MEET) within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Walste, as made for Children and 
{ py \ Th HI | seenats. pastionter attentice to the physical 8 and requirements of 
a 4 f] the little ones has been given in parts,and from the 
large variety , all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...........+sss+ $1.75 
‘ oo, * e “« Bone Front only.....++++ssseoes 2.00 
« 0, Laced Back, 25 
“* 610, Misses’ Whole Back 50 
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PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 


Weeshalltake 


ae 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
& snug measure around waist over dress, aoe give it to us in inches. 


pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on oes of price, and if not satisfactory, | 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 

One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


order. Mention THE WomMaAn’s JOURNAL. 


Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A K 


NITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly: 
Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and | 


PET LINING, The only 


scarce. 


KNITTED CA 


any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft | 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes t 
appreciated. 


he lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft. 


ess. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced or 


bunchy. 


KNITT D FILLED CHURCH AND F 


e best e world. Remain elastic and ke 
KNI 


used as reservers, and are to b 


are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
0 ne plus ed h 


KN iTTe 
ave been tested four years; protects t 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
For hospital and domestic purposes. 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 
KNITTED Fit INE FOR STUFFING 


always received the est commendation fro 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


Cc THIS OUT 


7 DF LLEO WATER EROOE MATT RES ES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
out mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


ILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
ep their shape. 


m in an emergency. The mattresses also 


better than curl air. 


FURNITURE, These, and all of our goods have 
m all who have used them. 


FOR REFERENCE. 
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chicken-pie into the oven. And Kitty | 


and Jessie played with Baby Fay while 
she set the table. When all was ready, 
and Uncle John had come in and sat read- 
ing the Daily News, there came a loud 
knock at the door. They all went to open 
it; and then what fun there was! 

‘“‘Why, how do you do, Mrs. Brown?” 
said Aunt Clara to Aunt Mary. ‘I’m very 
glad to see you! I hope you are all well. 
We thought you might possibly visit us 
to-day!” 

‘And how do you do, Mr. Brown?” 
Uncle John was saying. ‘‘How do you 
like our new house? Finest farm in the 
country, Mr. Brown! Come and put up 
your horses. Plenty of room in our barn.” 

The little folks laughed very hard at 
this, and the two babies chuckled and 
crowed as if they knew all about it. 

And there was more fun that day than 
ever before; for you see there was a 
double joke and a double sleigh-ride, and, 
best of all, a double dinner.—Zudora 8. 
Bumstead, in Youths’ Companion. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JouR- 





NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets | 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample | 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Secks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd | 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D, 
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Cors ETS 


Over 14 Millions fold 
in this Country Alone. 

© Best Fitting and 
Best Wearing Corset 


ti ‘EVERYWHERE. 
Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. {2 Cornhill, Boston. 












Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Sufirage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 


Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
ae Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Mastachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Wemen, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. sd 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


The Women’s Vote in Kansas. n. Judge 
Adams, of Kansas Historical Society 


Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents foi the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 














‘MEDICAL REGISTER. 


‘DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session a Oct. 1st, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted. 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.S., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 

Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years, Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sup- 
,orters and Elastic Bands made toorder, Offiee hours, 
rom 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Aliso evenings 

reserved for outside practice. Take elevator. 














COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consiste of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures......e.+sseeeseee $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and im Advance......scccccccesesceeess 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+sssssesseees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fessccccccccccccces coccccccccces 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 

raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Philosophy. Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s ap- 
paratus complete. Fellowships (value $450) in 
Greek, English, Mathematics, History and Biology. 
For Program, address as above. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


STAMMERING 











| And all Defects of Speech Corrected. 


The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 
to grasp, and varied to meet the individual need. 


References: HARRIET CLISBY, M. D., 74 Boylston 
St., Boston; MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


Call or write for references to 
MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
= peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 
es desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. Sia ee oe. 


5 Hamilton Place. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN I C ona Compteinte, atone. 
L | Vv E Piles. ieg indy wn take these, 
PILLS 


as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & COo.’S 


WINE OF COCA SERVE, ONC ane 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 


CURE FITS! 


Pate £ have them return wean fgan ered. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 
. TRIAL UNION. 


(CONDUCTED BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ.) 

The Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union held its Twelfth Annual Meeting 
Monday afternoon, May 13, at the new 
building, 98 Boylston Street. Mrs. Abby 
M. Diaz, the president, made the opening 
address, as follows: 

Union Members and Friends: At length 





we meet in a home of our own; rejoice | 


and be glad! Some of you may say it is 


neither all we desire nor all we deserve, | 


and dwell gloomily on bonds and mort- 
gages. But let us not despond. Let us 
rather sing with the old hymnist, 


“Oh, do not be discouraged !” 


Look at our beginning. This Union 
began small], small in numbers, in means, 
in influence; occupied small space, ac- 
complished small results, had small rec- 
ognition. It enters upon its thirteenth 
year with a membership of 1,400, witha 
work so large and varied that only the out- 
lines of it can be reported, with an influ- 
ence that makes it a power in the commu- 





welcome and make the occasion blessed 
by their presence—and I venture to proph- ! 
esy that all of you now before me will 
help in some way to make this vision a 
reality. 

Reports were submitted by the secretary, 
Miss L. M. Peabody, by the trustees of the 
Permanent Fund, by the Social Affairs, 
Moral and Spiritual Development, Sales- 
Room, Lunch-Room, Employment Bureau 
and Protective Committees. Further par- | 
ticulars will appear next week. 


| 


—————_e9 o— 


DR. PUTNAM-JACOBI ON PROHIBITION. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


After the defeat in Massachusetts of the 


| constitutional amendment for prohibition, 


nity, and with a recognition almost nation- | 
al, we may say, since women from all | 


parts of the country come to learn its aims 
and methods, and the Women’s Council 
at Washington, composed of national or- 


I looked with interest for the comments of 
your JOURNAL upon the event. I was not | 
surprised to find in it the remark reiterated, 

“If women had had a.right to vote, the 

amendment would have been carried.” I | 
“annot forbear pointing out that in that 
case would have been realized the theoreti- 
eal dilemma so often urged against female 
suffrage, namely, that it would be possible | 
for women, by numerical superiority, to 


| vote laws regulating the conduct of men, 


ganizations, asked that ours be represent- | 
ed, because, while only local in name, it | 


has a national value. Moreover, this gen- 
eral appreciation has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of similar institutions elsewhere, 
so that we now count thirteen in various 


parts of the country, and it is expected | 


that eventually there will be a national 

system of these Unions co-operating under 

one name to advance the interests of wom- 

en, and if of women, then of the whole 
ople. 

Thus much, not boasting, but by way of 
encouragement and of inspiration. For 
some may complain that our resources 
have not kept pace with all this enlarge- 
ment, that our indebtedness is heavy, and 
our means so inadequate that we cannot 
afford to retain the space our work de- 
mands. ‘Oh, do not be discouraged!” In 
looking back we see that doubts and diffi- 
culties ever attended the advancement, and 
that each new work was undertaken with 
hope and expectation, rather than with 
certainty as to means; yet the means never 
failed. It is truethat the community does 
not appreciate and sustain this, as it appre- 
ciates and sustains two similar institutions 
for men, but appreciation will come; it 
must, and with it will come the support. 
‘There is wealth in Boston, and many of its 
possessors are anxious to learn wise ways 
for its bestowal. I prophesy that among 
all these some practical person, becoming 
informed of our lecture and class work, in- 
dustrial and otherwise, of our department 
of industries, with its seven hundred con- 
signors, and its arrangements for the sale 
of home-made food and any articles fur- 
nished by women, will see that in thus 


helping women to help themselves we are | 
exercising the most economical form of | 


charity. 
these some Christian will see that we are 
applying Christianity by equalizing oppor- 
tunities (not possessions), and by ignoring 
class and sect boundaries, thus associating 
on a basis no narrower than humanity. 
Among all these some logical person, who 
has heard the oft-repeated statement, ‘*The 
hand that rocks the cradle moves the 
world,” will see that, if this be true, the 
welfare of a people can best be promoted 
by securing high conditions in women, and 
our work in this direction will be appre- 
ciated. Lastly, I prophesy that among all 
these some clear-sighted person will see 


Also, I prophesy that among all | 


that an institution which seeks to befriend | 


and protect, and rightly influence women 
is absolutely required by the multitudes of 
these, who, fur various purposes, leave 
their homes to enjoy the opportunities af- 
forded by a city life, and will see that in 
meeting this requirement the Union is a 
benefit, not to women alone, but to the 


whole community, there being no separa- | 
tion of interests, since the well-being of | 


either sex is affected by the conditions of 
the other. 


| 
Friends, it cannot be otherwise than | 
that some of these wealthy and benevo- | 


lent individuals, thus recognizing the 
value of the Union, will give gladly and 
largely of their means, and we shall be 


freed from our indebtedness and have our | 


Freedom Jubilee, as they of the Buffalo 
Union are having theirs to-day in their 
own building, now wholly paidfor. Why 


should we not expect money gifts as well | 


as the time and thought offerings so un- 
hesitatingly asked and bestowed? I pro- 
test against the common assumption that 
these are of little account, except as they 
represent a money value. Of the hundred 


women freely serving the Union, many | 


give time and thought they would like to 
make profitable to themselves by studies 
connected with the sciences, arts, litera- 
ture, religion, philosophy. ‘This 
of benevolence often requires greater sac- 
rifice than the kind which bestows money, 
and it should receive due appreciation. 
Both kinds are a necessity to us, and it 
must be that we shall have of both kinds, 


sufficient to carry on our present work and | 


For more must be 
While aiming to benefit 


to undertake more. 
undertaken. 


women of all classes, we must make it one | 


special aim to reach those in extremity, 
women in almshouses, in police stations, 
behind bars, in low resorts ; those wronged, 
perhaps betrayed to their ruin by allurin 
advertisements of situations, or led to ad- 
vance money by false promises of employ- 
ment. Everywhere the Union must be 
known as women’s friend, a barrier against 
injustice, a place of welcome, a home. 
Prophets have visions. Mine is of long, 


well-spread Thanksgiving tables in our | 


Entertainment Hall. Around these are 
seated women far from their own homes, 
who have come to partake of our good 
cheer. 

There is music, and greeting, and mirth, 
‘and sociability, and some of the best be- 
loved women of the city extend a warm 





| contempt for drunkenness or sensual 
kind | 


‘or guest; many times or places where the 


which they would not, were they disputed, 
have the physical power to enforce. The | 
right of the majority of men to impose laws 
on the minority of their own number, re- 
poses on the power and not necessarily on 
the wisdom of the majority. It seems tome 
it would be most unfortunate for the par- 
adox of a weaker majority to be allowed 
to imperil the logic of woman suffrage. 
In the case supposed, however, the peril | 
does not alone lie in the paradox. The 
legislation for men by women, while being 
at least as unjust and disagreeable as much | 
of the hitherto prevailing legislation for 
women by men, would revive in regard to 
this special subject, the vexations and 
futilities that have often characterized 
medieval and ecclesiastical legislation. | 
This also attempted to make people good 
by force, to regulate their private con- 
duct, and by numerous encroachments on 
their personal liberties, to reform their 
personal character. The axiom of mod- 
ern legislation, on the contrary, to which 
it owes much of its superior effectiveness, 
is that society may only interfere with the 
conduct of any one of its members when 
this threatens to become injurious to the 
safety, interests or liberties of some one 
else. 

Now this leaves a very wide field for in- 
terference; but that is then based upon 
obvious demands of justice, and, therefore, 
becomes much more powerful. Women, 
assuming them all to be temperate, or even 
indifferent to wine, have no right to pro- 
test against the pleasure that men may 
have in drinking it, except on account of 
the serious injuries thatabuse of this pleas- 
ure inflicts upon them, upon their children 
and their families. Based upon the claim 
to protection against such injuries or the 
danger of them, the justice of the protest 
is irrefragable. But then the protest 
must be distinctly directed against the 
abuse, and not against the use, of alcoholic 
articles of diet which cannot be made 
chargeable with the dangers or the injuries. 
To do so is to assert that a fire which 
warms a roow is the same thing as a con- 
flagration which burns the house down. 

I am well aware that the entire prohibi- 
tion controversy hinges on this very point. 
It is asserted that alcohol is so dangerous 
that its use inevitably leads to its abuse. 
It is asserted that those who are able to 
drink wine and beer in perfect moderation, 
i. e., within physiologic:] limits, must sur- 
render the privilege, so as not to *‘tempt” 
the weaker brethren in the community. 
Now it is not further asserted that the 
drunkards are in the majority, but rather, 
certainly at this age of the world, in the 
minority. The demand of the prohibi- 
tionists is, therefore, that the great major- 
ity of decent people must change their 
personal habits, habits of proved inno- | 
cence and innocuousness in regard to 
themselves, for the sake of possibly affect- | 
ing this indecent minority. 

I confess that to myself the horror and 


| 





excess is so great that it is all the more 
revolting to imagine thoroughly sane and 
temperate people bound, on account of 
such degradation in others. 

The point of attack should not be the 
wine, which is per se innocent, and to 
many people over the age of twenty-five, 
necessary. But it should be the drunken- 
ness, the crimes that spring from this, the 
demoralization of character which leads 
up to and down from it. There are cer- 
tainly many situations where complete or 
almost complete prohibition of alcoholic 
drinks may be necessary or desirable; 
many families whence it should be ex- 
cluded for the sake of one weak member 


importance of example or avoidance of 
temptation to young or ignorant people so 
far outweighs the advantage of the wine or 
beer, that those who might drink them 
with impunity are morally bound to ab- 

stain. But each case should be judged on | 








its own merits; and the habit of distin- 
guishing such cases and of recognizing spe- 
cial dangers as they arise, seems to me 
much more likely to raise the general sen- 
timent of the community in favor of tem- 
perance than will the sweeping denuncia- 
tion as a poison of what is, and always has 
been, an article of food, and frequently an 
indispensable medicine. 

Joined to this general line of action, 
which, of course, embraces all measures for 
restricting the present overgrown liquor 
traffic, the pernicious influence of the 
saloon, and the enormously disproportion- 


| ateexpenditures of workingmen upon alco- 


hol, appropriately would come legislation 
for penalties much more severe than at 
present exist against drunkenness and such 
habits of drinking as unfit a person for his 
responsibilities. I should like to see 
masses of women demanding the disfran- 
chisement for years and until reform, of 
drunkards, and of the men who fail to 
support their families through the habit of 
drinking. I should like to see additional 
penalties attached to all crimes and mis- 
demeanors perpetrated under the influ- 
ence of liquor. But I regret to see the 
woman suffrage movement identified with 
a demand for sweeping, crude, and im- 
practicable legislation, which, even if tem- 
porarily successful, could never perma- 
nently be maintained, and is theoretically 
unjust. ‘This tendency to become ab- 
sorbed in the Prohibition party, gives 
color to the assertion that women do not 
eare for the great and permanent move- 


| ments of political life, but are only to be 


aroused by some issue which can be ren- 
dered passionate and emotional. And this 
I regret. MARY PUTNAM-J ACOBI. 
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Lost.—“I don’t know where, I can’t tell when, 
I don’t see how —something of great value to me, 
and for the return of which I shall be truly thank- 
ful, viz.: a good appetite.” 

Fovcnp.—‘Health and strength, pure blood, 
an appetite like that of a wolf, regular digestion, 
all by taking that popular and peculiar medicine, 
Hood's Sarenparilia. I want everybody to try it 
this season.” It iggsold by all druggists. One 
hundred doses one Qi. 


FOR HOME READING. 


A SEVENFOLD TROUBLE. 


By PANSY AND HER FRIENDS. 12mo, $1.50. 


But for the confession in the preface, it would 
never occur to any one that this smoothly written story 
was the joint production of seven different authors, so 
strong is the sympathy between them, It isa tiue story 
of a home where confusion and ill- feeling reign, where 
the stepmother is unappreciated, the children misun- 
derstood, the father worried, and everything tending 
to misery. To bring order out of chaos, peace and 
harmony out of discord, is the aim of the writers, each 
one of whom takes the character in which he or she is 
most interested, and works it out to the best advantage 


“““ TOM’S STREET. 


By Mrs. S. R. GRAHAM CLARKE. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mrs. Clarke has obtained a wide popularity with the 
young people through her “Yensie Walton Books,” and 
they, as well as older readers, will be charmed with 
this, her latest story, which, in a brightly suggestive 
way, shows the good that may be done in a neighbor- 
hood through the efforts of one strong, earnest and 
willing worker. “Christian Endeavor” societies will 
find it full of suggestion, 


ALAN THORNE. 


By MARTHA LIVINGSTON Moopy. 12mo, $1.25. 
All who are interested in the solution of the great 
protien that vex society tu-day should read “Alan 
horne.” While not second to “Robert Elsmere” in its 





strong humanitarianism, it represents that happ com- 
bination of faith and works which alone stands for the 
truest Christianity. 

Its pictures of the home life of the poor are as vivid 
as Dickens’, and its treatment of the temperance ques- 
tion is masterly in its realism. Every thoughtful 
reader, young or old, wi'l be the better for its teachings. 


ACROSS LOTS. 


By Horace Lunt. 12mo, $1.25. 


To those who love the country this book will be most 
enjoyable reading, recalling a thousand and one pleas- 
ant incidents. Every page contains some fresh bit of 
instruction or touch of keen insight into the wonders 
of nature, the habits of birds or insects. For fine com- 
ment and a certain unconventional freshness of obser- 
vation the book is quite on a par with the writings of 
Jeffries or Thoreau, 


By Rev. J. A. HALL. 12mo, $1.25. 

The popular mind has been deeply stirred of late by 
many able, earnest works, designed to overthrow the 
established beliefs of Christianity—a personal God, a 
divine Christ, and the immortality of the soul. But 
here is a book that stoutly defends the old faith, and 
that too not by an appeal to revelation, but by meeting 
scientists and philosophers upon their own ground, 


THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, $1.00. 


A delightful story of how two boys, assisted by a 
bright little sister, went into business, in a small way at 
first, with the laudable object of helping to take care of 
Mamsy and baby Roly Poly. The firm of “Brimmer 
Brothers & Company,” Rosalie being the “Company.” 
had up-hill work sometimes, but they were of the 
sturdy New England stock, and held on, till in course 
of time the “Little Red Shop” became the “Brimmer 

tore.” 

The stofy is full of the racy child-life in which Mar- 
garet Sidney excels, and its cheerful philosophy is 
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The Free Religious Association of America, 
CONVENTION AND FESTIVAL. 

The Twenty-Second Annual Mee 
Free Religio 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, on the 30th and 
Sist days of May. The business meeting will be 
held on Thursday, the 30th, at 7.45 P. M., in Social 
Hall, on the basement floor of Tremont Temple 
building. This meeting is for the hearing of reports, 
election of officers, etc. The Convention will be 
held in the large upper hall of the Temple, on Fri- 
day the 31st, with two sessions. The large organ 
will be played at the beginning and midway of both 
sessions, by the celebrated organist, Mr. Howard M. 
Dow. The morning session, beginning at 10 o'clock, 
wiil be devoted to the topic, ‘Religious Instruction 
and the Public Schools.”” Addresses by M. J. Sav- 
age, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, T. W. Higginson, and oth- 
ers, 
and will be given to the consideration of the ques- 
tion, “Nationalism or Socialism.” The discussion 
will be opened by Edward Bellamy, author of 
“Looking Backward,” followed by other speakers 
yet to be announced. The Festival, with its sup- 
per, speeches, music, and social opportunity, will be 
given in the Meionaon Hall of the Temple. M. J. 
Savage will preside. Speeches may be expected 
from him, Ednah D. Cheney, T. W. Higginson, Ed- 
ward Bellamy, Edwin D. 
and others. Music by Baldwin’s Cadet Orchestra. 
The members of the Association and all interested 
in its work are especially reminded that the annual 
fees are now due. Annual members pay $1.00; pa- 
tron members, #5.00. May we not hope for a 
prompt and liberu! response to ourtreasury? Those 
who cannot attend the meeting can send their con- 
tributions to John C. Haynes, treasurer, 451 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. Let us hear from you, 
friends. 

(W. J. Porrer, 
Convention Committee, / Enwin D. Mrap, 
D. G. CRANDON. 

The doors will be open at6 P.M. Supper at 6.30. 
Speaking will begin at & o’clock Tickets to the 
supper, $1.00. Tickets to gallery, 50 cents, Tickets 
may be procured of O. Ditson & Co., 451 Washing- 
ton Street, at office of THe WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Park Street, and of D. G. Crandon, chairman Fes- 
tival Committee, at the Convention, Friday. 





Private Board.—Rate, $6.50, payable weekly. 
No malaria or epidemics. Good water, fishing, 
hunting, and boating. Home productions for table— 
eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all kinds of vege- 
tables. References exchanged. Mrs. JOHN CROss, 
LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA. 


ead, James H. West, | 


| Inour new Choice Sacred Solos ($1) are found 





ting of the | 
us Association of America is to be | 


The afternoon session will begin at 3 o'clock, | 


STUDIOS AT 
8 Park Street and 184 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS.; 
48 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, WN. Y. 


Special Tickets for sale at WoMAN’s Journay 
office at greatly reduced rates. 








MUSIC and FLOWERS 


Go well together. Prepare to en the 
season by learning Summer Son, “4 * baying 
restful Summer Idyls, found in abundance 


on the pee of oouPinn by 


“ew Popular Song Collection ‘:ct2" 


new 
such songs as “Happy Birds,” “Hunting 
4-leafed Clover,” “An Old Garden,” “At 
My Window,” and 32 others. 


“Beulah Land,” “Good Shepherd,” “When 
the Mists,” “Home so Blest,” and 30 other 
songs of great beauty. 


“yew Popular Piano Collection ‘*1s%,'"° 


pieces that sound well among the trees, as 
‘Dent de Leon,” ae Shepherd,” “For- 
et-me-not,” “‘Fairy Echo,” * hapel in the 
ountains,” and 20 other pleasing pieces. 


In our H ($1) there 
new Popular Dance Collection ‘2. 
many new and sparkling Waltzes, Polkas, &c. 
Spend a V in providing such books as the above, and 
also the genial College Songs (50 cts.), College 
Songs for Banjo ($1), for Guitar ($1), or War 
Songs (50 cts.), or Good Old Songs We Used to 
Sing ($1), or one or more of our excellent Glee or 
Chorus collections. (See Catalogues.) 
GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, of the best 
quality, for sale at reasonable prices. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 





Beautiful Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Apply at the rooms. 





Mrs. A. M. J. Howe, of Franklin, N. H., for- 
merly a lecturer upon the Azores, a member of the 
W.C. T. U. and of the W.S. A., is prepared for work 
and lectures in Dress Reform, Heredity, and other 
subjects pertaining tothe elevation of women. Mrs. 
Howe has already commenced lecturing on Dress 
Reform. 


y ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 

Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS’ improved 
tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY ctterssuperior ad 
vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL OPEN 


their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. 
English branches thoroughly taught. Special ad- 
vantages in the study a Languages, Literature, 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col- 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 





CRYSTAL PALACE 


WEEKLY 
HOME JOURNAL. 


ISSUED WEEKLY, 


$1.00 per Year, Postage Prepaid. 


THINK OF IT! 
52 Copies of a 32-Page Journal, 





| Containing a Sermon by and Portrait of a prominent 


SCHOOL TEACHERS and OTHERS | 


Good profitable business in your own locality for 
ladies of educution, ability and tact. No objection. 
able feature. Instructions free. Address, 


CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Supt. LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart 
ment of a’ Gives information to parents in 
regard to schools and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type- 


writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers | 
Rents and | 
School and Kindergarten | 


and correctors of proof, companions, &c. 
sellx school property. 
outfits. Circulars sent. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 145 Dartmouth 8t., 
Boston. INSTRUCTORS—D.M. BUNKER, K. K. CRAN- 
FORD, MERCY A. BAILEY. This well-established 
school opens (ct.1. Full courses in DRAWING and 
PAINTING. Special attention to LIFE STUDIES, 
PORTPAITURE and Illustrating, Begin at any time. 
For circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES, 


(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 











Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 





contagious. 





If you want a copy of the New Edition of 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 


By MARGARET SIDNEY, 
Send 25 cents, before the edition is exhausted. 
Comments from letters received daily. 

“I am so glad to be able to get this delightful story in 
oP form.” 

“Please send me tive more copies of the ‘Little Pep- 
pers’ for friends.” 

“I am getting myself inte business, but all my friends 
who see it wantacopy. Please find enclosed a check 
for twelve more.” 

“We have long cherished the cloth volume as a house- 
hold treasure, and now I must have the paper one for 
common use.” 

“It is just what I want for my Sunday-school class. 
I enclose order for ten more.” 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


PRIVATE BOARDING, 


6 ALLSTON STREET, 


NEAR SOMERSET. 


Location central, but quiet. Excellent accommo 
dations for Transient or Permanent Guests. 


$1.50 upward per day. $7 upward per week. 














(Cc Itation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate aii Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE. 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coust than this historic and romantic island, risin 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situat 











twelve miles from mainland. ificent ocean 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and an 
excellent table. Board, 35.50 to $8 per week, ac- 


ing torooms. Send for circular. 
Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 
Until June 10th address Mrs. Albee at 281 Lexing- 
ton St., East Boston. 


Minister of a different denomination each week, 
SHORT STORIES and 10 Departments, 


All for One Dollar! 


Send Postal for Sample Copy. Liberal Terms to 
Agents. 


Crystal Palace Weekly Home Journal, 


8th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 


LADIES’ 





| Spring Styles for Hats and Bonnets 


254 Franklin St., Chicago, Ills. | 


can now be seen at STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place. 


SEEDS 


Of Rare, Beautiful Flowers, Choice 
Vegetables, &. 

















| A full and descriptive list of which will be found in 


Rawson’s /llustrated Hand-Book 


Jor the Farm and 
Garden, acknowledged by 


the Press and prominent 


| Horticulturists as the finest and most comprehensive 





Catalogue published in this country,-a copy of 
which will be mailed to all applicants enclosing six 
cents. Address 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 
34 South Market St., BOSTON. 





The “West” Odorless Oil Stove 


FOR SUMMER COOKING. 
Just the Stove for Sea-shore, Country, and 
Kitchens in General. 


W ' 






We claim the following advantages over other 
Oil Stoves : 
ist. It is Absolutely Safe, as the oil is alway® 


| cool. 
2nd. D bility, bei mad hard-rolled 
ag S ng le of l-ro) 


| 
| 
| 





rass, . 

3rd. An even flame, and does not reduce in 
size as the oil is consumed. 

4th. Positively no ODOK or SMOKE. 

5th. A They burn from ONE-THIRD 
TO ONE-H F LEss OIL than any 
other Oil ve in the market. 

6th. They do as good work at the end of five 
years as at 


Please call and examine or send for Catalogue before 
purchasing. its wan iu every town and city. 


WM. B. BERRY & CO., 


WASTE 
Assorted Col 


EMBROIDERY SILK, 


~ ors, #5 = r oz. Waste 
black or assorted cents per oz. 
Pamphiet with rules for kni 10 
ph ae to any eine, enbecbaary, etc., a4 
fhe celcorated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Co., Boston, 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Place. 
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BY REV. AN! 





In the May time, at Nis 
broke, 

Full of glory, peace and 
sleeper woke. 

All was quiet, save the 
prevails— 

That, throughout the g 
never fails. 

But the thunder of the t 

Just as if a spell of sil 
lay; 

For a robin, at the cas 
and strong, 

And he heard the roar 1 
by the song. 


On thine ear the roar a 
must fall, 

But a little song of lov 
all. 


EDITORI 


The Massachuset 
May 23, voted not | 
Woman Suffrage B: 
It was stated at a 
Liquor Dealers’ As: 
evening that a ‘‘ 
between Senators 
and several so-call 
lican Senators, wh 
doned their effort 1 
of licenses on co! 
should vote agains! 
Suffrage Bill. Thi 
tain changes of vot 
vacillating action 
important measure 
go to the House of 





The Traveller is | 
Boston that has fr: 
ported the women 
The Herald, Globe. 
Journal opposed it 


One of the profe: 
B. Newbury, of | 
ment, has got into 
allowed his hostil 
lead him into disco 
the college girls. 
young women ad 
laboratory, though 
pared as the young 
4 special student in 
another college to 
and the students a1 
Newbury is so unp 
eral times been his: 
thing almost unhez 
So say the papers. 
ported, the profe' 
missed. 


The police-matro 
houses of the Penn 


Rhode Island ha: 
tection for girls fro 
and has made the 
years’ imprisonme 
Woman Suffrage A 
have the age made 
mum penalty ten 
just half what they 
better than nothin, 


